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1 BOOKS ON BOTANY AND ZOOLOGY 
(f ; 
a Pt 
‘ Dana’s Plantsand Their Children- - - - -§$ .65 Apgar’s Birds of the United States - + = + 2.00 
| LJ Gray’s How Plants’Behave - z 5 ’ - 84 Trees of the Northern United States - - - 1.00 
How Plants Grow, with a Popular Flora - .80 Apgar’s New Plant Analysis - - - - - - .55 
Herrick’s Chapterson Plant Life - - - -. - .60 Burnet’s School Zoology- - - - - - - 95 
Holder’s Stories of Animal Life - 2 é “ —— Clark’s Laboratory Manual in Practical Botany - - .96 
Johonnot’s Book of Catsand Dogs- - - - - wt Gray’s Lessons in Botany. Revised - - - - .94 
Friends in FeathersandFur - - .- an Field, Forest, and Garden Botany. Floraonly - 1.44 
Neighbors with Wingsand Fins - - - - .40 School and Field Books of Setany. Leseene and 
Some Curious Flyers, Creepers, and Swimmers. - .40 ene f a ‘ ; 
Some Neighbors with Claws and Hoofs- - - 54 Manual of Botany. Flora enly. Revised. - - 1.62 
Kelly’s Short Stories of Our Shy Neighbors-_— - -50 Holder's Elementary Zoology- = - Fe ee le 
Lockwood’s Animal Memoirs, PartI—Mammals -_ .60 Needham’s Elementary Studies in Zoology - - - 90 
Animal Memoirs. Part II—Birds - - - - .60 Steele’s Popular Zoology- - - - - - = 1.20 
Long’s Home Geography- - - - - - - .a5 Fourteen Weeks in Botany - - - - ~- 1.00 
McGuffey’s Familiar Animals and Their Wild Kindred .50 Wood's Object Lessons in Botany Ra. tan ee ee 
Living Creatures of Water, Land, and Air - - .50 Lessons in Botany. Revised - - - - - .90 
aa ; New American Botanist and Florist - - - 1.75 
Monteith’s Popular Science Reader - - - ~- 95 oe 
. é Descriptive Botany. Floraonly - - - - 1.25 
Needham’s Outdoor Studies - - - - - - .40 Class Book of Botany et ait Seen ee 2.50 
Payne’s Geographical Nature Studies - - - - .25 Illustrated Plant Record - - - - - = .55 
Treat’s Home Studies in Nature - - - - - .9go0 Youmans’s Descriptive Botany - - - - ~- 1.20 
Copies sent postpaid on receipt of price. For other equally notable text-books send to 
:. NEW YORK BOSTON 
| | See AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 225% 
CHICAGO PORTLAND, ORE. 
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Dixon’s Novelly Eraser No. 1099 


THIS IS 
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ONE, OF THE LATEST FORMS OF 


INK AND DENCIL ERASIVE RUBBERS— 


Its size is convenient tor the desk or pocket, its shave adapted for erasing fine lines, and its 
perfect erasive qualities for both ink and pencil marks will place it promptly among the 
necessary articles for teachers, bookkeepers, or business people, He He HH HH HHH HH HH 


SAMPLE ON REQUEST. 
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at Paris, 
1900, 


tii GRAND PRIZ 


WAS AWARDED TO 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 


This is the highest prize ever awarded to a pen-maker, and no other pen-maker has 
it. It stands above the Gold Medal. 


Gillott has always taken the Highest Prize. 


TRANSLATIONS 


INTERLINEAR LITERAL 


HAMILTON, LOCKE and CLARK’S THE BEST TRANSLATIONS 


Goed Type—Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half- New Copyright Introductions—New Type— 
Leather Binding—Cloth Sides —Price Reduced to | Good Paper—Well Bound—Convenient for the 
$1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. Pocket—Price, postpaid, 56 cents each. 


Oajalogue Pree— DAVID McKAY, Publisher, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia 





EIMER & AMEND 


205-211 Third Ave.. NEW YORK 
Manufacturers and Importers of 


CHEMICALS 

CHEMICAL APPARATUS 
PHYSICAL APPARATUS 
SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS 


Everything Needed in the Laboratory 


Glass blowing done on the premises 
Metalware Manufacturing Dept. in the House 





BOTANICAL SUPPLIES— 

THE NEW APLANATIC MACNIFIER 
A Perfect Pocket 

lens, piving brilliant 

definition, and abso- 

lute flat of field. 
















£%) PERFECTION WRITING CRAYON NO 312°“ Eee 


For School Crayons of all kinds we have THE BEST. 
We are now offering something new— 
=] 


os Che Perfection School Zrayon 


CTION || These crayens are put up either for paper or blackboard 
' use. The inserted cut represents how the package loeks. 
They are of the very best quality made, satisfaction 
| guaranteed. This crayon, for writing ——- is espe- 
cially geared for the primary school and the Vertical 
Hand Writing System. Our Wax Crazone are put up in 
gross boxes, assorted or solid colors. Write for samples 


th 
° STANDARD CRAYON CO., 
509-517 Eastern Avenue, LYNN, MASS. 














A First-Class 


MICROSCOPE 


And Outfit for Work for 


$16.2° 


& Reliable Scientific tastrument 
_Just the Thing for Winter Evenings 


This isa as well as Summer Afternoons 
FLY’S / An inexhaustible mine of amusement and 
f information for young and old. Easy to use. 
A Perfect optical results. **One may use the 
FOOT , microscope a lif and never look at the 
same thing twice.” 
one of the thousands) Outfit consists of microscope as shown, 
of i cme twelve prepared objects, such as fly's wing. 
teresting foot of insect, etc., book describing and illus- 
instructive things trating 1,600 common microscopic objects, 
which may be = slides, and covers for mounting objects 
examined by any ‘Ceps, etc, 
one with this Microscopes, all prices, up to $500.00 
SAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
: Rochester, N. Y.. 
Magnifies 180 diameters (32.400 times. NEW YORK CITY CHICAGO 














HELP Ss FO is the name of a catalog fully describing about 400 
R of the best teachers’ books on methods of teaching all 
subjects, on pedagogy; —, books; school en- 

Black 


TEACH ER S tertainment books ; ard stencils; in fact all 


teachers’ aids. Sent free on request. 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educationai Publishers, 61 E. 9th St., New York 





The most wonderful 
part is the price, $1 
and $1.50, and to 
introduce it we offer 
a@ special discount 
of 331-8 per cent. to # 
schools | 
Other nifiers | 

down to 25c. Bo- .3). "Sa 
tanical Collecting eI 

Cases, 75c to $1.50. Plant Presses, 60c. to $1.50, 
Send for samples ofmounting and drying papers 
Genus covers, etc. Entomological pins, all sizes, 


Williams,Brown & Earle, 918 Chestnut St., Phila 
DEPT I 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW 
528 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 
ann CHEMICALS 


Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers 
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Complete 
Laboratory | 


Outfits. 
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Full Catalogues furnished on receipt of 10 cents 


SPALDING’S ATHLETIC LIBRARY 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY 


No. 
2 Indian Clubs and Dumb Bells (Campbell 
6 Howto Play Lawn Tennis. By Champion 
29 Exercises with Pully Weights. H. 8. Ander- 
son. 





72 Physical Training Simplified. No Apparatus. 
82 How to Train Properly. 
84 The Care of the Body, 
91 Warman’s Indian Club Exercises. 
101 Official Croquet Guide. 
102 Ground Tumbling. 
104 The Grading of Gymnastic Exercises. 
106 Rules for Basket Ball for Women. 


Price, 10 cts. per copy, postpaid 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 


NEW YORK. OHIOCAGO. DENVER 





When it is so easy to obtain THE BEST, why accept anything inferior ? 
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ESTERBROOK’S 


ESTABLISHED 1860 
BS ESTERBROOK & COE 





Best for the School, for the Counting House, for Correspondence, and for every other purpose. 


All Styles—all Stationers THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. forts” Gtindon’ NS: 
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MARTHAS VINEYARD SUMMER INSTITUTE, 
Cottage City, Mass. 


OUT IN THE ATLANTIC OCEAN. 
Delightful Sea Bathing, Concrete Roads for Bicycling. Ten Degrees Cooler than on the Mainland 











Begins SCHOOL OF METHODS, 4 Weeks. 22 Instructors. 
JULY 9, | SCHOOL OF ORATORY, 4 Weeks. 
1901. 22 ACADEMIC DEPARTMENTS, 4 and5 W’ks. 25 Instr’trs. 





Send for 64-page Circular, giving fall information in regard to the outlines of 
work in all departments, advantages offered, railroad reductions, tuition, club, and com- 


bination rates, board, etc. 
WILLIAM A, MOWRY, President, = Hyde Park, Mass. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY. 


SUMMER COURSES. 
Session of 1901. Seventh Year, July 8—August 16. 


FORTY COURSES in Greek, Latin, Semitic, English Literature, Rhetoric, 
German, Philosephy, Education, History , Government, [Mathematics, 
Physica, Chemistry, and Physical Training. 


Tuition $25.00 For the Session 


The location is unsurpassed for summer school work; it combines the coolness 
and the beauty of scenery of the heights overlooking the Harlem River and the 
Hudson River with the advantages of the great city. For “Anmouncement” address 


MARSHALL S, BROWN, University Heights, New York City 
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For 
Grade Teachers 
and Supervisors. 


4 VK 
oi, IK schoolyear’ Discussion 


of Sopten relative to music teaching and the “uew < 


ucation.” Ai PRIATE SEASON Mosic, &c., frem 
BEST SOURCES. Can be used in class for reading, by or- 
dering “Reprints.” Principals and Superintendents 


will aid their teachers by arranging to su each 

building with as least ene po S poetitien. $1 
r Cc. per copy- 

Poalted by eS ty o rvisor of Music, Indi- 

anapolis. Published by SCHOOL MUSIC COM- 

PANY: 128 N. Penn St., Indianapolis. 


FREN CH BERCY’S TEXT=- 


BOOKS for 
are used everywhere. Send to the pub- 





Teaching French 
lisher for copies for examination. . . . 
WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
51 & 853 SIXTH AVENUB, - NEW YORK 
Complete catalogue on application. 


B.C. UNSELD sctoor’ siren 


Day Scheols, Sundzy Schools, 
Popular Choral Classes. 
Accepts engagements at points easily accessible 
from the city. Address, care 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., 135 Fifth Ave., 
NEW YORK. 








MINERALS for SCHOOLS 
Ores, usefal and rock-making minerals. for 

practical study. Catalogue free. 

: ROY HOPPING, 

129 4TH AVENUE New York, N. Y 





Geachers’ _Agencies. 





Boards of Education and Superintendents 
Wishing teachers, will find it of advantage to consult the 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


Established 17 years 129 Auditorium Building, Chicago 
Positions Filled, 4,000 astern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


DEWBERRY’S SCHOOL AGENCY, 


J. M. DEWBERRY, [lanager. Birmingham, Ala. 


Established in 1892. Prompt, faithful, and successful. 
Aids teachers to secure positions in the South and Southwest. 
The leading Southern Teachers’ Agency. Write for circulars. 


FISK TEACHERS’ ACENCIES 


SEND TO ANY OF THESE ADDRESSES FOR AGENOY MANUAL, FREE. 
by tag < Boston. Mage. = 7 Av, New Zork, N. ¥ hy Mich, Bivd. pCnicago. pr 
. . ington, D. O. entury Bldg., Minneapolis. vans ., Ostaloosa, Ia. 
538 Cooper Bidg., Denver, ol. 420 Parrott Bdg. San Francisco, Cal. 525 Stimson Blk., Los Angeles, Cal. 
e mar Grades, $400 to $900; High School, $450 


TEACHERS WANTE 
to $1,500; Critic Teachers in State Normal 


Schools, $700 to $1,000; Superintendencies, $1,000 to $2,500; Good positions in Colleges, 
Seminaries, etc. Send for Sixteenth Year Book. 
C. J. ALBERT, THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Pine Arts Building, CHICAGO. 


EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 1° - re Tlie Neste 75-2. 


“= PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 7° *!** Aree York. 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public 
and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. WM. 0. PRATT, Mavager 


AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS. M. Longenecker, A.B., Principal 


A. 
* ‘ Public Schools, Mauricetown, N.J., 
writes: “ I have obtained excellent services from the Pennéyivania Educational Bureau. It keeps 


&@ member in constant touch with openings, and the manager does all in his power to make an 


application a success. I cordially recommend the Bureau above others.”, Write for our Manual. 
PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, Allentown, Pa. 
“9 PPLIES COLLEGE 
KELLOGG’S BUREAD {Ubhhiss comer 
In fact, TEACHERS FOR EVERY NECESSITY. 


Tallahassee, Fla., March 191. “U. loyed Dr 0.C. Rounds f 
Institute work at Tallahassee.”—W. N. Sheats, | tate aaa ee wien sil ii 


For advancement in any department write to H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 61 E. 9th St., New York. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY | Oldest and best known in U.S. Est. 1855 
Schermerhorn 3 B. 14th St., New York Foun 0 Rocwmrr} Managers. 
ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY frovides 


Frovic Behorls of, all Grades “iin Competent 
chers, eachers in Obtaining Po 
ition, Haran P, Frenon, 8! Cnarac Srassr, "ALzany, N.Y. 

















¢ September vacancies, Primary and Gram 
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INSTITUTES 











AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Introduces to Colleges, Schools, aad Families, 
ior a i Principals, .——. 
rs, al vernesses, for every De 
ment of Instruction; Recommends Rood 

Schools to Parents. Call on or address 


Mars. M. J. Youna-FuLToN 
Ameri 


ican and Foreign Teachers’ 
and enalorers should corre- 
ROBER 





28 UNION Sovans, Mew Yona. 
TEACHERS gozdcrie tae? 


table Bldg, Memphis,Tenn. Has filled vacancies 
in 19 States. Operates in every State. Faithful 
and efficient service. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY—NeEw York Ciry. 
The professional school of Columbia University 
for the training of general teachers, supervisors, 








principals, superintendents, and instructors in 
normal schools and colleges. Open to both sexes. 
Fellowships and Scholar- 
(ug 8 ships amounting to $5 
eache v granted on completionef a 
two-years’ Collegiate 
College Course followed by a two- 
ears’ course leading to the 
ploma in Elementary 
Art, Domestic Science, Music, or Manual Train- 
ing, Graduate courses leading to Higher Diplo- 
ma. Diploma in Secondary Teaching, or to the 
Degrees of A.M. and Ph.D. Catalogues sent on 
application to the Secretary. 


750 

annually. Degree of B.S. 

Teaching, Kindergarten, Fine Arts, Domestic 
JAMES E. RUSSELL, Ph.D., Dean. 








In preparation. 


Twentieth Century Shakespeare, 


Edited by Crrus Lavron Hooper. 


Hamlet Macbeth 
Julius Cesar As You Like It 


Ready for fall schools. For samples address 


AINSWORTH & COMPANY, 
378-388 Wabash Ave., CHICAGS, ILL. 


OUR NEW CATALOG 


is just issued. Nosuch fine catalog of teachers 
books was ever before issued. It describes the 
best_books on Methods, Pedagogy, Recitations 
and Dialogs, Questions and Answers,Supplemen- 
tary Reading, Blackboard Stencils, etc.. etc. 


B. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
61 Hast Ninth Street, NEW YORE 
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“6 Statement # # 


riz TRAVELERS |! 


INSURANCE COMPANY “ “conn?” 





Chartered 1863. (Stock.) Life, Accident and 





capita. $1,000,000.00 


January I, 1901 
Total Assets 30,861,030.06 
(Accident Premiums in the hands of Agents not tinged, 
TOTAL LIA BILITIES (Including Reserves), 2 26,817,908.25 
EXCESS SECURITY to Ree Serna, ; an Gh Set oe 4 548,196. a = 81 
SURPLUS, Ole eye on 26.81 
Paid to Policy- holders since 1 1864, a ee $42, 643° "384. 92 
Paid to comen-moraere in 1% -« 2,908,464. 08 
Loaned to Policy-holders on Policies ( ae 1,586,652.20 
—aao-=| Life Insurance in Force, ‘ + +  109,019,851.00 


Gains for the Year | 1900 : : 


IN ASSETS, ° one 
{ IN INSURANCE IN FORCE (Life Department Only), 





Employers’ Liability Insurance 
JAMES G. BATTERSON, President. 


: 8 
INCREASE IN RESERVES — aoa ds oe 1-2 - es saeae 2, 
PREMIUMS COLLECTED x 6 


Sysvensen C. Dunham, Vice-President. 
John E. Morris, Sec’y. J. B. Lewis, M.D., Medical Director and Adjuster. 
Edward V. Preston, Supt. of Agencies. "Hiram J. Messenger, Actuary. 
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Incorporated 1851. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Joun A. Hatt, President. Henry 8. Leet, Vice-President. Henry M. Pariurps, Secretary 

















TEN MEARS” PROGRESS. Percentage 
1890 1900 Gains of Gains 
eo ee ey eee $2,214,552.42 $4,824,529. “ $2,609,977.82 117.86 
Income from Interest and Rents...... ’508,096.10 1,072,635 564,589.04 111.11 
EPMA csnsicesbesscpeseucse $2,722,648.52 $5,897,164. = $3,174,516.36 116.60 
Assets December 31........ ............ pi tyne 54 $26,245,622.04 14,992,982.50 133.24 
Amount Insured December 31.......... 290,789.00 $136,238,923.00 $72,948,134.00 115.26 
Surplus December 31.............cccce. $870,581.77 $2,324,635.51 $1,454,053.74 167.02 


Since its organization The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co. has paid to its policyholders in 
Death Claims, $20,163,430.97 Endowments Matured, $3,370,018.00 Dividends, $9,559,142.03 


Assets Dec. 31, 1900,$26,245,622.04 | Liabilities,§¢23,920,986.53 | Surplus,$2,324,635.15 


Some Birds the Children 
Should Know. 


Every child should be familiar with our Common Native 
ds. Such an opportunity 7 be siren them through 
our new Audubon Charts ich show fifty-six of 
the most important wild birds in characteristic attitudes 
and natural colors, 
A full descriptive hand-book 
furnished free with each chart. 


Price per Chart, 
Postpaid, $1.30. 


THE DRANG 
EDUCATIONAL 
COMPANY, 


BOSTON: 110 Boylstop St. NEW YORK: 5 West 18thSt. CHICAGO: 207 Michigan Ave. 


E.FABER. 


LEAD PENCILS, 
PENHOLDERS, 
RUBBER ERASERS. 
Etc., Etc., 
FOR SCHOOL USE. 
PAPER. : MODEL : OF: GHE : LARYNX 
This unique bit of apparatus is simplicity itself, and yet teaches 
more about the ee inafew minutes, than pages of descrip- 


tion could teach ith directions given, each pupil can make a 
copy. The modelis sent securely packed for 25 cents. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 61 East oth St., New York, 
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A Tonic and Nerve Food 





Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate. 


When exhausted, depressed 
or weary from worry, insomnia, 
or overwork of mind or body, 
take half a teaspoon of Hors- 
ford’s Acid Phosphate in half 
a glass of water. 


Nourishes, strengthens and im- 
parts new life and vigor by supplying 
the needed tonic and nerve food. 


Sold by Druggists in original packages only. 





At the End of Your Journey you will find ita 
great convenience to go right over to 


THE GRAND UNION HOTEL, 


Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts. 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, New Yorr 


Central for Shopping and Theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free. 


R>oms:, $1.00 per day and Upwarcs. 
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REM‘ iNOQTON 
TYPEWRITER 

BULLETIN 


\ OFFICIAL TYPEWRITER of 

189 3 ‘the World's Columbian_Exposi- 
tion at Chicago., 

1897 GRAND PRIX (highest award) 


at Brussels. , 





DIPLOMA OF HONOR 
1898, (highest award) at Luxembourg. 


DIPLOMA OF HONOR 
1899 at Ghent.) 


oo ED oe OO ee OD wD oe  -— - 


‘GRAND PRIX (outranking all, 
~ (medals) at Paris. ~ 


TYPEWRITER of Pan- 
American Exposition, at, 


Buffalo, ~ 
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WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
327 Broadway, New York. 
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Art Education. 
By A. E. Comstock, Ithaca, N. Y. 


“You can’t make artists of all the children,” said a 
mother, who was visiting schools, to the supervisor of 
drawing, after a lesson had been given in which the pu- 
pils tried to represent what was before them. This was 
said in a way that implied a failure had beenmade. The 
same idea seems to be prevalent among many intelligent 
people who do not realize that artists are born, not made, 
and that our object in teaching drawing in the public 
schools is decidedly not to make artists. 

There is a great deal of ignorance concerning this 
subject, partly because its introduction into school 
courses has been comparatively of recent date, and the 
majority of adults have had no training whatever them- 
selves along art lines, and partly because they do not 
take the time and trouble to inform themselves concern- 
ing work done in the schools. Said a lady who had 
studied at one of the leading art schools in the country, 
and was called an artist, in talking with a teacher about 
drawing in the public schools, “I suppose you teach the 
children to work from copies mostly?” She, no doubt, 
had in mind the kind of work she was taught in her own 
school days. When exhibits of drawing are thrown open 
to the public, it is often true that very few of the par- 
ents, and perhaps not one member of the school board, 
avail themselves of the opportunity to see what the chil- 
dren are doing. While this is true, how can the public 
be properly informed as to the value of art work in the 
public schools? By some it is still considered a sort of 
fad which has somehow gotten into the schools, and the 
teachers of it visionary mortals who ask for all sorts of 
strange and unneccessary materials for the carrying on 
of their work. But as for practical value to the great 
mass of children, they feel sure it is nearly, if not quite, 
worthless. 

There cannot be true appreciation of the attempts of 
children along artistic lines until those who judge of its 
value shall themselves have had sufficient training to 
comprehend fully its significance. It is a simple matter 
for anyone, with almost no knowledge whatever of the 
subject, to criticise the work of a little child. But it is 
quite another thing to be able to discover good points in 
the childish work, and to notice where advancement has 
been made in each lesson, despite crude results. 

We do not look for anyone who has not a trained ear 
to be able fully to appreciate and criticise music. Any- 
one may enjoy a great composition, but how different 
the measure of enjoyment from that of the trained mu- 
sician. Even the teacher of the beginner, to be success- 
ful, must have years of preparation. One must have 
some training in literature to appreciate the works of 
great authors, and to guide others along the same path- 
way. So with art even in its simplest form. One must 
actually have tried to produce something, in order to ap- 
preciate the difficulties, and to understand of how much 
educational value results may be. We often find per- 
sons who know almost nothing of the subject, called 
upon to make decisions, perhaps in a public capacity, 
where the results will stand for a generation as a source 
of art education or otherwise. Why should not those 
with artistic training be called upon for advice in such 
matters, as is now the case in some cities? 

Of what real value is the drawing, or, as it is more 
properly called, art work, in the public schools? Why 


should it be given the place it now occupies in the cur- 
riculum? These questions are often asked, and while 
there are many reasons which might be given, we can 
but consider one phase of the subject, the one we deem 
the most important, without touching the so-called prac- 
tical side. 

No teacher who has watched the results of careful 
instruction with the children would care to ask the 
above questions, for her own experience furnishes the 
answers as no theory can do. 

The Americans are a practical people, too practical 
perhaps. Is the only incentive to work to be set before 
children that of making a required number of counts, in 
order to get thru school as soon as possible, and then at 
life’s work, with money-making the great end in view? 
As we all know one person may live, in the highest use 
of the term, as much in ten years as another does in 
twenty. Is it nothing that children may be trained 
to the fullest enjoyment of everything around them, 
that they may learn to appreciate the varied beauties of 
color and form in nature? Altho it is true that there is 
in every breast a certain love of the beautiful, to reach 
its highest development, and to make sure it be not 
crushed out by lack of cultivation, it must have training 
just as the appreciation of good literature is developed 
by first seeing thru others’ eyes. Is it nothing that the 
little child can see the beauty of the common wayside 
flower, as he surely does to a much greater extent after 
he has tried intelligently to represent it? Most of the 
human race, perhaps go thru life blind to a large propor- 
tion of the beauty around them, an appreciation and en- 
joyment of which helps much in bearing the burdens of 
life. Of what infinite value is it to anyone to have the 
thoughts lifted above the common tasks of life, be they 
heavy or light, and to reach out beyond self, and come 
in contact with the infinite thru nature. 

What a vast field of enjoyment is opened to the child 
thru good pictures. Said a prominent lawyer in one of 
our cities to the superintendent of schools, “ My little 
boy came home from school and told me more about the 
Sistine Madonna then I ever knew before.” The enjoy- 
ment of good was once considered a pleasure of the rich 
and cultured, not to be thought of for the masses. Art 
study in the public schools is doing away with this. 
Even the poorest child may possess a cheap copy of a 
great picture, and enjoy it, altho without the added 
beauty of color. In large cities where art galleries are 
open to the public, and exhibitions of good pictures out- 
side are often free, the only requisite for their enjoy- 
ment is an appréciative mind. Why not give to the 
poor, the ones who especially need the uplift, this added 
interest in life. 

Then, too, what a world of enjoyment opens up to the 
child thru the study of historic ornament and architec- 
ture, and at the same time habits of observation are cul- 
tivated. This correlates directly with the study of his- 
tory, and gives an added interest in learning how the 
surroundings of a people and their religion have influ- 
enced the architecture of their buildings and the decora- 
tions which cover them. 

In fact, the child well trained from his entrance into 
school along artistic lines, has a never failing source of 
enjoyment within himself, which nothing coming to him 
in after life can take away. , 

“We see but what we have the gift of seeing, 
What we bring, we find.” 
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Usefulness of the School Physician. 


From a paper read at a meeting of the Hundred Year Club by 
~~ Lee, associate superintendent, Manhattan borough, 


Society gives more prominence and richer endowment 
to the school than to any other institution, not even ex- 
cepting the church. For this reason any movement for 
the betterment of the race ought to be considered with 
reference to the school. 

Physical and mental health are identical, as is recog- 
nized by every system of modern education. Good phy- 
sical activity predicates strong mental advancement. 
Mental growth should never be forced at the expense of 
bodily deficiencies. 

There are, of course, physical conditions which must 
be taken into consideration in the education of the child. 
Cases of atavism, malformation, insufficient nutrition, 
and deficiencies in the various organs of sense will fre- 
quently require the advice and co-operation of the physi- 
cian who, from the knowledge of the conditions which 
precede birth and which surround the child during the 
period devoted to his education is aware of conditions of 
which the teacher is hardly ever cognizant. Very many 
of the rules and regulations which are made by teachers 
for the treatment of children should receive the sanction 
of the physician. Much that has been admitted into 
school courses in the past decade under the name of en- 
richment could, it may be suspected, have been promptly 
challenged by competent physicians. 


Before Entrance to School. 

Each child should be subject to careful medical exam- 
ination before its school life begins. There are often 
defects or weaknesses, bodily or mental, which should be 
foreknown to be coped with. In large and crowded 
scheol systems the promiscuous character of the children 
seeking admission render examinations of each child es- 
sential to the welfare of all the children. A preliminary 
examination of the child’s physical ability to accomplish 
the work of the school should certainly precede the men- 
tal examination. About ten per cent. of public school 
children are defective to such an extent as to need the 
care of specialists. This percentage might be dimin- 
ished by a careful study of children before admission, by 
skilful practitioners who would be able at least to remove 
any bodily obstruction which might impair or prevent 
normal mental progress. 

Once the child has teen entered the advice of the 
physician should frequently be sought. Thru his co-op- 
eration with the teacher the best results can be secured 
in overcoming defects of character. Vicious habits 
often appear as the direct outcome of physical weak- 
nesses, and it may safely be affirmed that a sound con- 
stitution generally means sound character. 

Sense deficiencies should be carefully noted,for a knowl- 
edge of their existence is of material aid to the teacher. 
Such knowledge should, however, be held sacred ; the 
child’s feelings should not be hurt by it. Ifa child who 
is bright and active at play is indifferent and restless in 
class the teacher should endeavor to discover the cause. 
Failing to find the hidden causes the teacher should call 
in the physician. Oftentimes some defect in eye or ear 
or other organ of sense will be discovered. 

If the above general statements are true, it follows 
that the physician becomes an important factor in the 
earliest stages of the educational problem. The peda- 
gogical profession is not at all neglectful in its attitude 
toward the physician. On the contrary it is anxious to 
bring about organization which shall include redical 
supervision, believing that this will bring about a larger, 
happier, and longer life to the rising generation. Truths 
with regard to health, impressed upon the children at 
school, become also a part of the knowledge of their 
elders, and this knowledge eventually leads to improve- 
ment in modes of living. That this kind of thing can 
be done is shown by the success attained thru the intro- 
duction of music which has brought refined songs to 
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thousands of homes’ and of drawing which has been the 
means of bringing ideas of art where otherwise they 
might never be appreciated. 


Keeping the Child from School. 


One important function of the physician that should 
not be overlooked is his ability to determine whether a 
child had better be in school or not. Legislatures enact 
laws regarding attendance at schools yet the physician 
may often find that the ages of admission and continu- 
ance are not in accord with the laws of health. No law 
can possibly cover all cases. When the physician or a 
medical board determines that a child is unfit to attend 
school, respect should be had for the decision. There is 
little danger that abuses will arise. 


Physicians in School Boards,’ 


The importance of having medical men and women in 
school boards is beyond question. They are apt to be 
conversant with matters of school hygiene; can prevent 
over-study, prohibit nerve-wearing examinations. They 
know when it is advisable to call on medical experts to 
give brief instruction in fundamental matters; and they 
know how wisely to limit the subject-matter of such 
instruction. The physiology now required to be taught 
deserves the attention of medical members of school 
boords. As we all know, it is concerned largely with 
the chemical effects of certain substances upon the vari- 
ous organs of the body. As Dr. G. Stanley Hall says: 
“Children need to be taught the effect of green apples 
upon the stomach before they are taught the effect of 
alcohol upon the brain. People doubtless mean well 
when they teach the evil effects of alcohol to little boys 
and girls who do not know what alcohol is.” The 
thoughtful and conscientious teacher does not object to 
impressing upon children the nature and dangers of 
intemperance, but he suspects that he is often called 
upon to teach facts that are both morally and scientific- 
ally wrong. The physician who has authority asa board 
member can uphold the teacher who wishes to use judg- 
ment in the teaching of this important subject. 

Medical men and women in school life can do much to 
further the idea that true hygiene must not be hampered 
by indelicate modesty. A constipated habit is often 
induced in school children thru neglect during school 
hours. 

Nervous Disorders. 


Diseases of the meninges and various neuroses often 
appear in schoollife. “Undoubtedly a great portion of 
mental and nervous disorder commonly attributed to 
heredity is largely caused or aggravated by imitation 
and by vicious training of children.” The intellect is 
often trained so as to enfeeble the will and hinder the 
development of the physical man. In early [life the 
degeneration or the hereditary type of insecurity occurs, 
or some modification of it. The prevalent forms coming 
next are insanity of puberty and adolescence, with the 
curious morbid psychological developments of lying, 
stealing, running away from home—in short all sorts of 
perversity of action and thought. These cases when 
they go to the extreme result in primary insanity, 
hysteria, epilepsy, moral insanity, and suicide. 


Suggestions for a Medical Board. 


It would be an ideal thing to have a medical board 
for consideration of the physical aspects of education. 
Such a body could regulate the conditions in school life 
which make for ill health. Many of the children who 
are classed as “defective,” “neurotic,” “imbecile,” “de- 
generate,” or “incorrigible,” should be made the subject 
of expert examination. No one individual, be he who 
he may, should sit in judgment over these defectives. 
Their case demands the careful attention of a number 
of experts. 

Such a board would be able to distinguish between 
those cases which are permanently incorrigible and 
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those which are only apparently incorrigible. Boys and 
girls often exhibit vicious tendencies for a time only to 
outgrow them later. Such disease is curable, and does 
not ordinarily demand seclusion ;. in fact, seclusion is 
liable to prove injurious because it gives the child over 
to morbid influences. Melancholia among children is 
more common than is generally known, and should be 
constantly looked for. The same is true of hysteria. 
Disorders of this character are undoubtedly aggravated 
by over-pressure and over-stimulation in the school. A 
board of physicians could properly insist that sleep, gym- 
nastic and open air exercise, the natural remedies for 
hysterical and melancholy disorders, be provided for. 


Other Disorders. 


Children often suffer from headache or pressure, espe- 
cially after severe mental exertion. This is an indica- 
tion that the eyes ought to be examined. If they become 
pale, fretful, impatient, and inattentive, with sudden 
outbreaks of excessive spirits or with abnormal twitchings 
and movements of the limbs, the probability is that the 
premonitory stage of chorea has set in. 

When thus afflicted the most sweet-tempered children 


become cross and perverse, laugh immoderately and cry - 


readily. There is generally failure of memory and in- 
capacity for study or thought. Children suffering from 
incipient chorea should be taken from school and kept 
from exciting play. Mild cases, when subjected to med- 
ical treatment, recover in two or three months. 

There are, of course, various other neurotic manifesta- 
tions which call for medical examination. Even chil- 
dren’s offences against morality, their lies, thefts, and 
oaths, are better treated by the physicians with intelli- 
gence than by the teacher with harshness. 


More Thoro Prophylactic Measures. 


A more direct and thoro medical inspection would, 
in my opinion, wipe out ninety per cent. of the contagious 
diseases. There should be missionary work in the direc- 
tion of educating the parents to a sense of responsibility 
in the matter of contagious diseases. Where a disease 
breaks out in a family notice should be sent immediately 
to the principal of the school which the children attend. 
The family physician might fairly by law be required to 
do this. 

What the Teacher Should Know. 


The teacher should inform himself as to the physical 
laws of childhood and youth. Frequent contact with 
expert physicians will do much to increase the knowledge 
of the average teacher and his sense of responsibility 
for the well being of his charges. He will get to know 
the premonitory symptoms of the various diseases. He 
will come to recognize the signs of over-fatigue in his 
class ; will be able to read something of the home life of 
the child from his physical condition at school. While 
teaching th. children he will constantly be taught by the 
physicians. 

To conclude with the physician we may say that he 
should take an active part in everything that pertains to 
the physical side of school life and, in so far both as it 
is affected by the physical side, in the mental develop- 
ment of the pupils. He certainly should, as a conserv- 
ator of public health, see to it that children are not 
“jammed into an arbitrary curriculum, sustaining no 
relation to the natural order in which the powers of 
mind and body unfold.” Thru the family and the school 
he should note “the minor, mental abnormalities in 
children” and apply remedies early, even to those only 
suspected ; and he should be one of the most potent 
factors in the correlation of forces to uplift children in 
their educational progress, especially those whose mental 
and physical defects are such as to retard them. He 
should show that it is easier and cheaper to prevent 
disease than to cure it, and should aim to secure, for this 
purpose, the interest and co-operation of school author- 
ities, parents, teachers, and the children themselves. 
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The Gospel of Work.* 


By Supt. E. G. CooLey, Chicago. 


While I am not an advocate of the soft pedagogy that 
is supported in some quarters; while I believe that all 
work and no play makes Jack a dull boy, I also believe 
that “all play and no work makes Jack a mere toy.” I 
do not believe it is wise to endeavor to have the child 
believe that the work he is trying to do is play. I do not, 
on the other hand, believe in the doctrine of drudgery. 
I do not believe in an ideal of work that regards it 
merely as a preliminary to enjoyment, as something to 
be gotten over that enjoyment may follow. I do not be- 
lieve in the doctrine that men should bear the repulsive 
burden of work in order that the remainder of life may 
be spent in idle enjoyment. I do not believe in a sepa- 
ration of work into drudgery and enjoyment. I do not 
believe that boys and girls in school should be taught to 
endure the drudgery of the school-room for the sake of 
any fun that is to follow. I do not believe in setting up 
a dualism between work and enjoyment that will debase 
all work into mere drudgery. I believe that both boys 
and men, who are not overworked, enjoy the work which 
they can do well. Froebel taught first, that the child 
develops thru creative activity; secondly, that the child 
is benefited by contact with other children and is happy 
in proportion as he is unselfishly employed. 

In addition to this, every observing person knows that 
the idea of drudgery during youth and manhood, with 
idleness and ease in old age as areward for the drudgery, 
is an illusion. In Tennyson’s “ Ulysses” we see pictured 
the old hero’s ennui at the prospect of a life of ease, and 
of his longing to continue the work in which his man- 
hood had been passed: 

“T am become a name; 
For always roaming with a hungry heart. 
Much have I seen and known—cities of men 
And manners, climates, councils, governments, 
Myself not least, but honored of them all— 
And drunk delight of battle with my peers, 
Far on the ringing plains ef windy Troy. 
Iam a part of all that I have met; 
Yet all experience is an arch whereto 
Gleam the untraveled werld, whose margin fades 
Forever and forever when I move. 
How dull it is to pause, to make an end, 
To rest unburnished, not to shine in use, 
As tho to breathe were life; life piled on life 
Were all too little, and of one to me 
Little remains; but every hour is saved 
From that eternal silence, something more, 
A bringer of new things; and vile it were 
For some three suns to store and hoard thyself, 
And this great spirit yearning in desire 
To follow knowledge like a sinking star, 
Beyond the utmost bound of human thought.” 


Much of the irksomeness of labor is the result of a 
belief that all work is drudgery, to be hastened thru 
with as soon as possible. As long as we attempt to 
separate work into drudgery, now, and enjoyment, later, 
we shall have people asking whether life is worth living. 
If we can arouse in our young people the instinct of 
workmanship, thru our manual training and other con- 
structive work; if we can make them feel that labor well 
done is noble, much of the irksomeness will disappear. 
If our young people can be made to feel the moral obliga- 
tion upon every member of society, to work—to produce 
something—they will be better citizens. If they can be 
made to feel the supreme necessity of becoming inter- 
ested in their work, they may expect happiness. If our 
notion of leisure is that of the Greeks, that leisure is 
only time and opportunity to prepare for the doing of a 
higher grade of work, the world will be the better for it. 


*Extract from an address delivered before the Department of 
Superintendence, N. E. A. 
a 


The Association of New England School Superintendents 
will meet at Boston (English high school building) on May 24. 








Daniel Seelye Gregory. 


The Constructive and Cumulative Method. 


The basis of the constructive and cumulative method 
is a peculiar one, representing Dr. Daniel Seelye 
Gregory’s analysis of man’s intellectual powers. It as- 
sumes the existence of: 

(1) A cognitive, or acquisitive, faculty of intellect, by 
which, thru external perception (the senses) and inter- 
nal perception (consciousness), man acquires knowledges 
of the outer and inner worlds. 

(2) A conservative faculty, or memory, by which we 
retain knowledges acquired, subject to recall for future 
use in the processes of comparison or of thought and 
reason. 

(3) A comparative, or thought, faculty, or faculty of 
relations, by which, thru comparison of objects and their 
properties, we reach conceptions, thru comparison of 
conceptions reach judgments, and thru comparison of 
judgments reach reasonings, inductive and deductive. 

But Dr. Gregory finds a supreme intellectual faculty, 
unrecognized in the psychological systems, and as well in 
the pedagogical systems founded upon them : 

(4) A constructive, or system-making, faculty, by 
which the products of all the other faculties—cognitive, 
conservative, and comparative—are gathered up and or- 
ganized into systems of thought, and by which existing 
systems of thought are grasped and interpreted. 

If the gathered materials are considered and organized 
as true, i. @., as matching and expressing some reality, 
the resulting process is scientific construction, and the 
product scientific system or science. 

If they are considered as beautiful, the resulting con- 
structive process is artistic construction, and the pro- 
duct artistic system, or some form of fine art. 

If they are considered as good, or in the relation of 
means to ends, the constructive process is practical con- 
struction, and the product practical system, embracing 
inventions and all practical schemes. 

Dr. Gregory’s fundamental postulate is that this con- 
structive faculty, embracing the three forms indicated, is 
the supreme intellectual faculty for which all the others 
exist and to which in education they should be held entirely 
subordinate. 

There follow as corollaries, that : 

lst. Man is intended to be, first of all and highest of 
all—not a mere observer or acquirer of the raw materials 
of knowledge, nor a mere memorizer, nor a mere thinker 
in bits and scraps and strings of thought—but a con- 
structor, a builder, and interpreter of systems. 

2d. . Any educational method that is to meet his needs, 
and develop even his lower intellectual powers success- 
fully, without making the work of the student mere 
mechanical and hopeless drudgery, must aim first of all 
and always at the systematic development of the constructive 
power, and the strict and helpful subordination of the lower 
powers to this higher creative faculty. 

Dr. Gregory has expounded and illustrated this method 
in greater or less degree in all his educational career, as 
well as in his editorial work on the “Standard Dictio- 
nary” and The Homiletic Review. In giving some account 
of it we shall, however, confine ourselves to its applica- 
tian in the work at Lake Forest university, with which 
the writer happens to be somewhat familiar. 

I. A brief statement of some of the essential fea- 
tures of the method will help to understand its applica- 
tion. It need hardly be said that the principles are no 
less.applicable outside of the sphere of collegiate educa~ 
tion. 


Ist. A college student should not be required to de- 


vote four years of study mainly, or even largely, to try- 
ing to learn what he is expected to forget, and what will 
be just as well for him to forget. 

2ndly. The work that is given him to do should call 
for, not mere dull drudgery, but keen intellectual activ- 
ity, in close connection with the best human interests. 
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3dly. He should be started from a basis of the es- 
sential facts and truths of the universe, with the aid of 
the principles of the inductive method, to be applied by 
himself for himself. This would train him to clear and 
distinct seeing, thinking, and definition. 

4thly. He should be led to master these fundamental 
facts and conceptions—of man, the cosmos and God, of 
literature, art, and science, of philosophy and religion— 
not as mere isolated facts and principles, but in connected, 
rational, and natural systems. 

5thly. The student would thus be prepared to make 
his valuable acquisitions, not only permanent, but also 
cumulative all thru his life, since he would have, in his va- 
rious outline systems, a place into which everything 
naturally falls and fits and so helps to “remember it- 
self.” 

6thly. The ultimate aim of student effort is not mere 
knowledge or emotion, but constructive achivement; and 
preparation for this should lead him to acquire the 
greatest possible power to fix upon the true and 
highest aim of life, and to secure the mightiest possible 
permanent impulse for the work of life. 

An illustration showing the application of Dr. Greg- 
ory’ idea to the study of English masterpieces was given 
in his address at the Semi-Centennial celebration of the 
Albany State normal college in 1894:* 


A poem is an artistic system and should he studied, if at all, 
as an artistic construction. Especialy should the masterpieces 
of the great poets be sostudied. Such study requires a knowl- 
edge of the principles of artistic construction, and of the can- 
ons of artistic criticism based upon them. It requires a knowl- 
edge of the nature, kinds, principles, and laws of poetry, and an 
appreciation of them. It requires a knowledge of the nature, 
environment, development, and character of the individual poet 
studied—say of Homer or of Shakespeare or of Milton or of 
Tennyson. 

But what really happens by the present method? The boy 
studies the Iliad, for example. He ordinarily gets out of it a 
little mediocre Greek mythology and lexicography, a little indif- 
ferent Greek etymology, a modicum of halting Greek prosody, 
and an infinitesimal amount of superficial Greek syntax ; but 
absolutely nothing of Epic poetry, nothiag of Greek inspiration 
and genius, nothing of Homer, nothing of the lliad. Just a 
little parsing and a little analysis, and a mass of useless lum- 
ber—that is all. 

The same is true of Shakespeare. We have long lists of edi- 
tions of his plays prepared for the schools on just this plan— 
or rather this no plan—the study of which in all cases has 
the same outcome. 


Now suppose we take one of Shakespeare’s plays—say 
Julius Caesar—and see how it should be studied constructively. 
Let the teacher begin with helping the pupil to gain for him- 
self an idea of the nature and laws of dramatic poetry, and of 
tragedy in particular, including the fact that any example of 
such tragedy always has some one action that constitutes its 
organic or organizing idea, by means of which all its thoughts 
and facts are organized into a complete whole 


Then let him read and re-read the poem until he has, with 
the teacher’s suggestive help, found its organic idea, “the 
Death Struggle of the old Roman Republicanism.” That will 
give the key to every act in the play. 

Let him use that key. As usual he will find two stages in 
the action as a whole: First, the conspiracy for the murder 
of Ceasar ; secondly, the military death struggle. Proceeding 
in his study, he will find in act I, the Inception of the Conspir- 
acy to Destroy Caesar ; in act II, the Organization of the Con- 
spiracy; in act III, The Execation of the Conspiracy and 
Death of Caesar, and the scattering of the hostile elements after 
Antony has prepared by his oration over the dead Caesar for 
the whirlwind of reaction. Act IV will give the gathering 
of the Military Forces of the Death Struggle by the opposing 
leaders; and act V, the Death Struggle itself and the Death of 
Republicanism at Philippi. 

Returing again to act I—The Inception of the Conspiracy-- 
let them trace the progress of Shakespeare in his consummate 
art as scene after scene, each an essential part of the whole, 
is wrought into that act. He will see how the thoughts 
and facts fall into place; how every sound of drum, every 


*An address delivered at the Semi-Centennial celebration of 
the State Normal college at Albany, N. Y., June 27, 1894. 
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shout, every shadow or train passing across the scene, takes 
its place as part of the unique whole into which only the master 
mind of Shakespeare could organize it. 

Let him, in this way, study all the acts and scenes in the 
light of the organic idea of the play until it stands out before 
his mental! vision in its unity and completeness. 

Then, and not till then, will the student be prepared to 
grasp and master the dramatic and philological facts, and the 
facts of rhetorical and poetic form, and to lay hold of them in 
such a way that they will not weigh down his memory and 
confuse his judgment and exhaust his patience and disgust his 
soul with the gnosts of pettiness and worthlessness. The fol- 
lowing of the master mind and hand of Shakespeare, in this 
constructive fashion, thru one drama, will make him eager for 
like work with his other great dramas, and with the produc- 
tions of other leading authors, and will be worth more to him 
educationally than would be the study of all the English 
courses of all the colleges, in the old humdrum and dead and 
alive way. Besides getting something of Shakespeare, and 


something worth while about the drama itself and the dramain . 


general, he would be vastly able to get more of the grammatical, 
philological, historical, and other details, and to get these in such 
a way that he would not need to make a weary and fruitless effort 
to remember them, for they would remember themselves, 
springing freshly and vividly into plaee again as the mind re- 
verted to the play. 

Then there should be carried along with this all the constant 
training in literary construction in every form. 


Biographical Notes. 

Daniel Seelye Gregory, the champion of this method, is 
one of the really notable educators of thiscountry. He is 
descended on the father’s side from the Gregorys who 
were the first settlers in Norwalk, Conn. (1670), and on 
the mother’s side from the well-known New England 
family of Seelyes which at an early day had their home in 
the region about Stamford. He was born in Carmel, N. 
Y., where his great-grandfather, Rev. Elnathan Gregory, 
a graduate of Princeton college in 1757, began to preach 
soon after the middle of the 18th century, and fixed the 
name of Gregory’s parish upon that whole region for 
several generations. He was educated at the State Nor- 
mal college, Albany, Princeton college, and Princeton 
Theological seminary. 


He began his work as instructor in 1850, the year of 


his graduation from Albany, in the public schools of his 
native state in which he continued forthree years. For 


two years during his course in the Theological seminary, . 


1858-60, he was instructor in rhetoric and composition 
in the College at Princeton, being associated with that 
grandest of Princeton teachers, Dr. Matthew B. Hope, 
and having charge of the sophomore and junior classes. 
In 1860 he entered upon the work of the ministry, and 
held successively important pastorates in Galena, IIl., 
Troy, N. Y., and New Haven, Conn. 

Having failed in health and needing a change, he 
entered upon educational and literary work, in which he 
has since won his chief successes. From 1871-78 he 
was professor in the University of Wooster, Ohio, and 
from 1878-86 president of Lake Forest university, Ill. 
From 1890-94 he was managing editor of the well-known 
‘Standard Dictionary,” and since 1895 has been editor 
of “The Homiletic Review.” Besides “The Crime of 
Christendcm” he has published among others the follow- 
ing works, most of which have been widely read and 
used : “Christian Ethics; or, ‘The True Moral Man- 
hood and Life of Duty ;” “‘ Why Four Gospels? or, The 
Gospel for All the World ;” “ Practical Logic ; or, The 
Art of Thinking ;” “Christ’s Trumpet-Call to the Min- 
istry; or, The Preacher and the Preaching for the 
Present Crisis.” From Princeton university he received 
the degrees of A.B. (1857), A.M. (1860), D.D. (1877), 
and from the university of Wooster the degree of 
LL.D. (189 ). 

In his book, The Crime Z Christendom, published afew months 
since, Dr, Daniel Seelye Gregory has given a most careful study 
of ‘the Eastern question.” The subject-matter of the book is 
based on an article contributed by Dr. Gregory to the Princeton 
a several tage ago. hn rpm ete ogy ee ury, “ resort 
tan qathteritative werk coats both logical and! Citeisotes re 


stich it is commended to all lovers of history, as well as to those 
who strive to keep in touch with the live questions of the day. 
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By invitation of the authorities of his earliest alma 
mater, Dr. Gregory delivered the principal jubilee ad- 
dress at the Semi-Centennial celebration of the State 
Normal college, Albany, New York, June 27, 1894. His 
address on that occasion, on ‘ The Watchword of Prog- 
ress,” was a strong presentation of the educational idea 
of which, for now more than a third of century, he has 
been the exponent and champion under the title “‘ Con- 
structive and Cumulative Method.” 

The work at Lake Forest university, to the presidency 
of which Dr. Gregory was ca'led in 1878, is of peculiar 
interest as having had much to do with setting the pace 
and standard for collegiate education it the West. His 


views of education were set forth substantially in his 





Dr. Daniel Seelye Gregory. 


inaugural address on “The Mission of the College.” 

The work was hampered at the outset by lack of en- 
dowment and buildings, by the unpromising character 
for constructive effort of much of the materials at hand, 
and by serious misunderstandings on the part of the 
community in which the institution was situated, of the 
aims of the institution. In such circumstances recon- 
struction—or rather construction—was a slow and ardu- 
ous task. It took three or fouryears to gather together 
a corps of instructors, most of them young and enthusi- 
astic, susceptible of being molded in accordance with the 
new methods. Among them were, in Biblical instruc- 
tion, Dr. Alexander G. Wilson, afterwards president of 
Lenox college, Iowa, and now professor of apologetics 
in Omaha Theological seminary ; in mathematics, Prof. 
Fred Newton Willson, now professor of graphics in 
Princeton university; in rhetoric and English, Prof. 
John J. Halsey, now dean of the faculty of Lake Forest 
university; in modern languages, Prof. J. Adolph 
Schmitz, now at the head of that department in Wash- 
ington and Jefferson college; in Latin, Prof. Francis 
W. Kelsey, now at the head of the Latin department in 
the University of Michigan ; in Greek, Dr. A. C. Zenos, 
later of Hartford Theological seminary,and now of McCor- © 
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mick Theological seminary. Arrangements were also at 
one time made for securing the services of that rising 
young astronomer, Malcolm McNeill, who became assist- 
ant to Prof. Young in Princeton University, and of 
Prof. J. Ross Winans, now dean of thefaculty of the 
same institution ; but President McCosh knew too well 
the value of these men, and made provision for retaining 
them in Princeton. 
The outcome in the case of the professors secured— 
most, if not all, of whom have become widely known as 
instructors and authors—shows the careful discrimina- 
tion exercised in their selection. 
The problem that confronted the president was, how 
to inaugurate, with these assistants, a course of training 
that should embody his “cumulative and constructive ” 
method, and be suited to direct and develop the students 
in accordance with it. 
In due time a curriculum was developed, in which the 
great subjects essential to a liberal education were pre- 
sented in such a way that, with its completion, the 
faithful student pursuing it should find himself master 
of the substantial truths of these subjects in systematic 
shape at the end of his course. 
In Science, for example, starting from the natural and 
biological sciences the course led on to the completion 
of the sciences of energy. 
In Biblical Study, the point of departure, as well as the 
continuous center, was the Bible itself, which was mas- 
tered in outline in the first two years. The aim in the 
third year was by aid of three books: Walker’s “‘ Philos- 
ophy of the Plan of Salvation,” Young’s “Christ of His- 
tory,” and Gregory’s “ Why Four Gospels ?”—to give 
the student a view of the reasonableness of the Bible 
and Christianity, and to lead him to their inductive 
study. The last years began with a careful study of the 
Evidences of Christianity, leading up to a fundamental 
study of Theism and Butler’s Analogy, and ending with 
gathering up and compacting the results of the entire 
— in a working system of Christian philoso- 
phy. 
A similar method was pursued in English Study. 
Rhetoric in its simpler principles was followed by an ex- 
tended study of Day’s “ Art of Discourse,” for training 
in definition and analysis, in system and construction, 
with the addition of outlining of subjects and the pro- 
duction of essays. This laid the foundation for the pur- 
suit of English literature. This again was studied 
with a view to the mastery of the whole religion in sys- 
tematic form,—(1) beginning with outlining the histori- 
‘ cal and philosophical forces at the basis of the literature ; 
(2) proceeding with securing a grasp of the outcome of 

‘these forces in literature ; (3) culminating in critical 
and artistic study of the great English masterpieces in 
all departments. 

This method was carried out in all departments of 
study. The purpose of impressing the constructive and 
cumulative method upon professors and students was 
kept constantly in mind. 

Grammar, for example, was taken advantage of for 
this end. The grammars of the various languages were 
found to be loose and unsystematic, and different as pos- 
sible one from another, so that a new scheme with new 
definitions had to be mastered for every one. A club 
was organized by the professors having to do with the 
subject, which met weekly or oftener at the president’s 
house, to reconstruct the grammars on scientific and 
philosophic principles, so that they should, so far as 
possible, be precisely alike in outline, in definitions, and 
in the modes of expressing the various fundamental 
forms of thought. Thus a complete system of general 

grammar was prepared and made the basis of instruction 
in all the language departments. All this had to be 
mastered but once, and was so framed that, as one 
remarked, when the student had once thought his way 
thru the scheme, it “remembered itself,” i. ¢., it natu- 
rally unfolded itself again before the mind out of the 
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definition of grammar as “the science of the sentence,” 
from which it started out. 

In the president’s own department, the subject of 
psychology was made the vehicle for presenting, illus- 
trating, fixing in the mind, and training in the use of 
the new method. Starting out with psychology as “the 
science of the human soul,” or mind, it was shown to be 
a science dealing |with facts. It must therefore follow 
the method of investigation and induction, and not, as 
the schoolmen thought, the deductive and dogmatic 
method. Pause was mode at this point for a complete 
unfolding of the inductive method in a working system to 
be applied thruout the entire study. The three princi- 
ples, with their threefold subdivisions, were set forth 
and impressed until grasped by every one: (1) exact 
observation for getting at the precise facts; (2) correct 
interpretation for getting at their inmost meaning and 
rational explanation; (38) scientific construction for 
gathering up the facts and truths into the natural system 
that agrees with and expresses the system of reality. 
Each student was then led to apply these principles, in 
working out for himself the natural system of psycholo- 
gy. The same principles were then ready to be 
carried into the work of all the other departments of 
study. ‘ 

The need of some fundamental instruction in observa- 
tion and thinking, at the very outset of the course, early 
led the president to prepare his “Practical Logic; or, 
The Art of Thinking.” The first half of the work, 
treating mainly of the logic of conception, was used in 
the freshman class, in training its members to accuracy 
in observing, thinking, defining, and analyzing, in order 
to prepare them for a more thoro understanding and 
mastery of their other and subsequent branches of 
study. While acknowledged to be difficult for both 
student and instructor, this proved to be a most attrac- 
tive feature of the institution. After Dr. Gregory’s 
withdrawal from the institution in consequence of 
broken health, when it was proposed to drop the study 
because of its being so difficult, the incoming freshman 
class unanimously protested, all the. upper classes joining 
with them in the protest, on the ground that it prepared 
them for grasping the subsequent branches, and was 
thus the most profitable study in the course. 

The remaining parts of the practical logic, studied 
later in the course, unfolded the laws of judgment, 
reasoning, and construction, all of which were fixed in 
the mind of the student and made part of his mental 
furnishing by an extensive praxis covering all the forms 
of thought. This book, which stands alone in recognizing 
and presenting the laws of construction, or of system-making, 
the supreme intellectual process, was especially designed to 
lead to the culmination of the training in the cumulative 
and constructive method, and to prepare the student to 
go out into life equipped for retaining and constantly 
enlarging his scheme of knowledge and thought. 

It will be seen from this sketch that President Gregory 
did a unique educational work in Lake Forest university. 
The method, we believe, will commend itself to intelli- 
gent educators. Tho he was able to carry out his 
comprehensive scheme only in an imperfect way, his 
claims for it were fully justified by the results. In the 
first senior class were Rev. B. Fay Mills and Rev. Dr. J. 
Wilbur Chapman, both of whom have perhaps been more 
widely known than any two contemporary graduates of 
any of the great colleges. 

Later were Mrs. Reginald DeKoven and Profs. Hiram 
Stanley and H. E. Jack, of Lake Forest university, Rev. 
Dr. Newell Dwight Hillis, of Plymouth Church, and Rev. 
Thomas Barr, of Milwaukee, Rev. E. W. St. Pierre, 
formerly president of Urumiacollege, Persia, Prof. Selby I. 
Tance, of the University of Wooster, and Rev. Dr. Calvin 
H.French, president of Huron college,South Dakota, and 
Rev. L. J. Davies, and Rev. Paul D. Bergen, of the 
North China Mission, and many others who have made 
or are making their mark in the world. G. C. S. 
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Notes of Recent Books on Teaching. 
By F. E. SPAULDING. 


Method in Education, by Ruric N. Roark, Ph.D. The 
author laid at length the foundations of his system of 
pedagogy in his “‘ Psychology in Education.” The open- 
ing chapters of the present volume are devoted to the 
summary statement and brief elucidation of ten funda- 
mental facts of child-development made evident thru the 
sympathetic study of “ how the child grows and knows ;” 
from these facts are deduced an equal number of general 
principles of education. The detailed development and 
application of these principles to each of the subjects 
usually taught in elementary schools and to the general 
subjects of the lesson, drills, reviews, examinations, and 
character building, make up the balance, and the bulk of 
the work. The scope and general character of the 
author’s treatment of his subject may be inferred from 
the general principles which he deduces and applies. 
1, The processes of teaching should conform to the 
order and laws of individual growth. 2. All the powers 
of the body and all the faculties of the mind must be 
develop2d, and trained to proper functioning. 3. The 
first presentations of a new subject should, whenever 
possible, be made with objects ; and all teaching should 
be largely objective. 4. Teaching should proceed first 
by analysis,then bysynthesis. 5. Teaching should proceed 
first inductively, then deductively. 6. The work and 
contents of the learner’s mind must be brought to ade- 
quate expression. 7. Teaching should constantly show 
some use of the thing taught. 8. All teaching should keep 
in contact with the learner’s interests. 9. All modes of 
formal education should afford the learner only the best 
models. 10. There should be frequent repetition of 
principles, processes, and forms of expression. 

The work is conservative in spirit, yet it advocates 
most of the best methods in general use in the best 
schools. To the experienced and progressive teacher or 
student of education it may appear somewhat “final,” 
not to say dogmatic. But for students just beginning 
the study of educational methods, and for teachers with- 
out professional training these characteristics of the 
book deserve little, if any, adverse criticism. Abundant 
directions and suggestions, with reasons, are given for 
the successful teaching of each subject. The presenta- 
tion thruout is so simple, clear, and practical, that the 
untrained teacher should be able to comprehend and 
apply successfully the methods indicated. It iscertainly 
one of the best publications of its kind, and it will un- 
doubtedly be largely used in normal schools and in teachers’ 
training classes. (American Book Co., New York, Cin- 
cinnati, and Chicago. Pp. 348.) 


Systematic Methodology, by Andrew Thomas Smith, 
Pd.D., as its full title declares, is “designed to rational- 
ize and harmonize teaching processes.” This work is 
nothing if not systematic. It is divided into three parts, 
as follows: Part I, Nature and Development of the 
Mental Faculties; Part II, General Philosophy of 
Method ; Part III, Applied Methodology. The psychol- 
ogy of the first part is presented in chapters treating in 
order of Self-Consciousness, Perception, Memory, Im- 
agination, Thought, Feelings, or Sensibilities, Will, and 
Attention. The psycho-pedagogy of the second part 
treats of the Notion, or Concept, Distinctions of Method 
Based on the Truths of the Concept, and the Actual 
Realities of School Subjects. The pedagogy of the 
third part deals with methods in the usual elementary 
school subjects. 

This book is rich in definitions, distinctions, diagrams, 
and explanations of the author’s terminology. It is 
finished and rounded off at every turn. But it might 
have been written twenty-five years ago, for it gives 
scarcely a hint, either in fact, method, or spirit, of 
recent studies of children, of genetic psychology. It 
contains many excellent practical directions for teaching 
different subjects, notably spelling and literature. In 
fact, there is little in the book that merits criticism in 
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itself; it is what is omitted that disappoints us. We 
are inclined to leave unchallenged the author’s claim 
not that it is an exhaustive treatment, but “one with- 
out contradictions.” (Silver, Burdett & Company, Boston, 
New York, and Chicago. Pp. 366. Price, $1.50.) 


Mind and Hand; Manual Training the Chief Factor 
in Education, by Charles H. Ham. This is the third 
edition of the author’s “ Manual Training, the. Solution 
of Social and Industrial Problems,” which was first pub- 
lished in 1886. The title is changed to make it corre- 
spond more nearly to the broad treatment of the sub- 
ject. No important change has been made in this 
edition. There have been added numerous notes and 
citations in support of the author’s conception of Gre- 
cian life and education, who considers the “ passion for 
Greek models in education not only a mental dissipation 
but a moral crime ;” also an appendix, which shows the 
present condition and the progress during the last fifteen 
years of manual training, including the kindergarten, 
both in this country and in Europe. 

Mr. Ham’s book merits the most careful study of every 
thinking educator. His main ideas are in complete har- 
mony with the best advanced thought of the leading psy- 
chologists and physiologists in reference to the organic 
interrelation of muscular movement and control and 
mental activity. He might complement and materially 
strengthen his already strong arguments in favor of the 
co-education of head and hand by presenting more fully 
the genetic psycho-physiological facts of their cognate 


development. 
The first ten chapters of the book are devoted to a 
description of the “ideal school ;” “the school of the 


future ; the school that is to dignify labor ; the school 
that is to generate power; the school where every sound 
contributes to the harmony of development, where the 
brain informs the muscle, where thought directs every 
blow, where the mind, the eye, and the hand constitute 
an invincible triple alliance.” In this school “ education 
is to be rescued from the domination of medieval ideas, 
relieved of the enervating influence of Grecian estheti- 
cism, and confided to the scientific direction of the fol- 
lowers of Bacon, whose philosophy is common sense and 
its law, progress.” The equipment and the educational 
significance of the departments and work of this ideal 
school are graphically and forcefully described ; the en- 
gine-room, the drawing-room, the carpenter’s, the wood- 
turning, the founding, the forging, and the machine-tool 
laboratories. Manual and mental training are to be 
combined thruout. 

The intellectual effects of manual training are con- 
vincingly presented in sketches of the lives of the many 
poor and ignorant English apprentice-inventors of the 
eighteenth century who became truly learned men with- 
out the help of schools or teachers. Not less pointed is 
the author’s portrayal of the power of the trained hand 
as the leading factor in human progress. “It is——not 
to the men who make laws that we are indebted for 
progress in civilization, but to the men who make things.” 
“Inventors, not statesmen, rule the world thru their 
machines.” The social power of manual and industrial 
training is emphasized in the history of the failures of 
nations, Egypt, Greece, and Rome, which the author 
attributes to their defective systems of education, which 
exalted abstract ideas and degraded things, thus promot- 
ing selfishness, the equivalent of savagery. 

Every page of Mr. Ham’s book is alive with the spirit of 
of his enthusiasm. This readily suggests to the readers 
who samples a page of the book here and there, that 
something of balance and breadth of view may be lacking. 
But the more one studies the author’s real thought, the 
more one becomes convinced that his demands for a revo- 
lution in educational methods which shall result in the 
harmonious training of muscle and mind together, in 
accordance with the Jaws of their racial evolution and 
individual development, are none too strong. (American 
Book Company, New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago. Pp. 
26-464, Price, $1.25.) 
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The readers of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL will be the first 
to receive the complete preliminary official program is- 
sued by the National Educational Association. The 
bulletin is a strong argument for attending the great con- 
vention at Detroit. Those who want further induce- 
ments should write to Mr. O. G. Frederick, chairman of 
the local executive committee at Detroit, for the attrac- 
tive illustrated booklet descriptive of Detroit and its en- 
vironments, for which much credit is due to Mr. F. W. 
Latham. Those who wish to join any of the parties from 
the East, either at New York city, Boston, or Buffalo, 
should write at once to the Editor of THE SCHOOL JOUR- 
NAL, so that circulars of information may be sent as soon 
as issued. 





The next annual meeting of the Southern Educational 
Association, of which State Schoo] Commissioner G. R. 
Glenn, of Georgia, is president, is to be held at Colum- 
bia, S. C., the week following Christmas. 

The prompt re-election of Supt. William M. Swingle, 
after the disgraceful fight against him, will serve to re- 
assure the friends of the schools at Orange, N. J., that 
the better educational sentiment in the community has at 
last proved its power of ascendency over political manip- 
ulation. Supt. Swingle is a conscientious and enlight- 
ened educator, under whom the Orange schools are 
bound to prosper, if his hands are not tied too much by 
pot-house politicians and the sniveling demagog who is 
forever shouting for the employment of home talent, and 
with whom considerations of fitness are measured only 
by the number of votes or favors a candidate controls. 





The pessimist may derive much comfort from the 
fights for school superintendencies in Virginia at the 
present time. It is hoped that this unedifying proceeding 
will soon be ended. Here is one incident: Two editors 
were candidates for the same school superintendency. 
As the contest grew warm both appealed to politicians. 
At last one of the two was appointed to a position in 
the auditor’s office, and now everybody is satisfied. 
There do seem to be people who become superintendents 
of schools because they want some kind of a “job,” but 
fortunately the majority enter upon the work from 
higher motives. 





Any of the readers of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL who wish 
to go to the Pan-American exposition this summer 
should write to the editor of THE JOURNAL for informa- 
tion concerning railroad rates and boarding arrange- 
ments. 





The promised historical sketch of the New York Uni- 
versity School of Pedagogy cannot be given this week, 
nor for some time to come. The conditions at the in- 
stitution are such that this does not seem to be an op- 
portune occasion for calling public attention to the ideas 
its founders hadin mind. After the university council has 
settled certain pending problems and it is established with- 
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out question that the mission of the school will be car. 
ried on in the right sort of spirit and with the needed 
corps of instructors, THE SCHOOL JOURNAL will speak 
more at length upon the topic announced two weeks 
ago. 

a <i 


May Sunshine. 


May is the month of resurrection in nature. The 
winds of March and the rains of April merely heralded 
the way for the warm sunshine without which blossom- 
ing and blooming is impossible. The teacher of young 
people, especially those in the primary school, can learn 
much from this wise arrangement in nature. 

Storms and rains, trials and discouragements, suffer- 
ings and failures, there will be more than enough with- 
out the teacher’s adding to them. Theschool should be 
the home of sunshine. The teacher’s chief solicitude 
and highest ambition should be to find germs of good- 
ness to warm into life and blossom, by encouragement 
and commendation and watchfulness and loving care. 

The perpetual searching for weeds is unworthy of the 
teacher. It reduces his dignity and detracts seriously 
from his influence. Moreover, there is the constant 
danger that the first timid shoot of a virtue may not al- 
ways be discerned from the weeds surrounding it, and 
how often by trying to eradicate evil is the best within 
the child crushed or torn out by the roots. It is better 
to have overlooked a fault than to let a budding merit 
wither unrecognized and uncared for. It is just here 
where the paths of the old and new education divide, 
The former felt its chief duty to be the weeding out; 
the latter, implanting and developing. Do not let this 
month go by without impreesing deep within your heart 
its wonderful lessons of hopefulness, and joyousness, 
and its rich promise—and all because of its gentle sun- 


shine. 
eQ 


Dr. Muckey on Vocal Production. 


Few scientific experts have given as close a study to 
the human voice and tone production as Dr. Floyd S. 
Muckey, of Minnesota. He is regarded as an authority 
upon the whole subject of the vocal mechanism and its 
functions by all who know of his exhaustive researches 
in this important field. With Prof. William Halleck, of 
Columbia university, he devoted more than three years 
to investigation of the human voice and its scientific 
cultivation. 

After reading the note in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL of 
March 2 concerning certain important discoveries in 
phonetics made by Prof. E. W. Scripture, of Yale, 
Dr. Muckey wrote a letter which is of great interest as 
coming from one who has given so much thought to the 
subject of voice production. Prof. Scripture’s conclu- 
sion “that the mouth does not act as a resonator for the 
overtones of the vocal chords,” writes Dr. Muckey, is 4 
truly remarkable one, and would certainly offset many 
of the theories in regard to tone production. 

It appears to me, however, Dr. Muckey says, that 
Prof. Scripture will experience considerable difficulty in 
demonstrating any such proposition. Our tone photo- 


graphs demonstrated beyond question that the different 
vocal sounds were, in reality, differences in quality or, 
in other words, we varied the number and relative inten- 
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National Educational Association 
Meeting at Detroit, Mich., July 8-12, 1901 


Official Program-Bulletin 


RAILWAY RATES 
The Executive Committee of the National Educa- 
tional Association is authorized to announce the 
following basing railroad and steamboat rates and 
ticket conditions for the Fortieth Annual Convention 


to be held in Detroit, Mich., July 8-12, 1901, as estab- 


lished by the terminal lines, viz., the several lines of 
the Michigan Passenger Association, the Central Pass- 
enger Association, and the Grand Trunk and Canadian 
Pacific Systems of Canada. 

All of the Passenger Associations in the United 
States have taken action concurring in the rates and 
ticket conditions established by the terminal lines, 
except that action has not yet been taken by the 
Northern Pacific, the Oregon Railroad & Navigation 
Co., the Great Northern and Canadian Pacific Rail- 
ways, on rates from the North Pacific Coast and 
intermediate points. Favorable action by these lines 
is expected at an early date. 





PASING RATES AND TICKET CONDITIONS 


Rates—A rate of one first class limited fare for the round 
trip, plus $2.00 membership fee, has been granted by all asso- 
ciation lines as above noted, excepting that the rate from 
points in the territory of the Trans-Continental Passenger 
Association will be based on one standard first class thirty- 
day fare, plus the $2.00 membership fee, with the addition of 
an arbitrary of $12.50 on tickets from San Francisco reading 
one way thru Portland or Puget Sound points. 

The MINNEAPOLIS, St. Paut & SauLT STE. MARIE Ry. and 
the DuLuTH, SouTH SHORE & ATLANTIC Ry., not members of 
any passenger association, join in granting the same rates 
and ticket conditions as association lines, 

The MERCHANTS & MINERS TRANSPORTATION Co. of Balti- 
more have authorized announcement of a rate of $32.25 
(including the $2.00 membership fee) from Savannah, Ga., via 
Baltimore, Md., to Detroit and return, with choice of rail 
routes either via Buffalo, N. Y., or via Pittsburg, Pa. 

The CLypE STEAMSHIP Co. of New York and THE OCEAN 
STEAMSHIP Co. of Savannah announce a round trip rate of 
$20.00, including meals and berth, from Charleston and 
Savannah respectively to New York; this rate with the rail 
rate from New York will make possible a round trip rate to 
Detroit, via Buffalo, of $35.50, including membership fee. 

The MANITOU STEAMSHIP Co. of Chicago and THE Detrrorr 
& CLEVELAND NAVIGATION Co. of Detroit have joined in grant- 
ing a round trip rate by boat from Chicago to Detroit via 
Mackinac for one fare plus the membership fee, $11.00, This 
rate will apply on steamers leaving Chicago July 2, 4 and 6. 

Variable Routes—Tickets may be purchased at certain 
points in the eastern territory of the Trunk Line Association 
good for return thru Niagara Falls and Buffalo, thence viathe 
St. Lawrence River route and Montreal. Thesetickets will be 
subject to acharge of one cent and a half per mile plus the 
membership fee and boat arbitraries. 

A variable route for return on railway tickets reading via 
Chicago is provided by the exchange at Detroit of the return- 
ing railway coupon for transportation without extra charge 
by the Detroit & Cleveland Navigation Co. and the Maniton 
Steamship Co. to Chicago via Mackinac. 


A variable route between Detroit and Buffalo in either 
direction is provided in the acceptance of railway coupons 
without extra charge for transportation by the Detroit & 
Cleveland Navigation Co. and the Cleveland and Buffalo 
Transit Co. 


Dates of Sale—The dates of sale will be as follows in the 
territories of the respective associations: 

Michigan Passenger Association, July 8 and 9 from points 
within a radius of 150 miles of Detroit, and from points 
beyond July 6, 7 and 8. 

Central Passenger Association, Trunk Line Association, 
and the New England Passenger Association, July 6, 7 and 8. 

Southeastern Passenger Association, July 5, 6 and 7. 

Southwestern Passenger Bureau, from points in northern 
and eastern sections, July 5 and 6; from pvints in southern 
and western sections, July 4 and 5. 

Western Passenger Association, from points east of the 


eastern state lines of Colorado and Wyoming, July 5, 6 and 7, 
and from points in Colorado and Wyoming, July 4,5 and 6, 
the sale of tickets to be so regulated that passengers will not 
reach the eastern gateways of the association earlier than 
Tuly 6 nor later than July 8. 

Trans-Continental Association, July 1 and 2, sale to be so 
regulated as to require presentation of tickets at Western 
Passenger Association gateways on its authorized dates of 
sale. 


Limits and Stop-overs—All tickets will provide for contin- 
uous passage in both directions, excepting that stop-overs 
will be granted in Trans-Continental Association territory on 
the return trip, and that a stop-over of ten days will be 
granted at Niagara Falls or Bnffalo on the return trip on all 
tickets reading thru those points. 

All tickets are limited to reach Detroit not later than July 
9, and returning to leave Detroit not earlier than July 9 nor 
later than July 15, with provision that tickets may be extended 
for return to any date not later than September 1, by depositing the 
same with the Joint Agent in Detroit on or before July 12 and pay- 
ing a deposit fee of fifty cents. 


Deposit of Tickets—The CENTRAL PAassENGER ASSOCIATION, 
The MICHIGAN PASSENGER ASSOCIATION, and all railway and 
boat lines terminal in Detroit have adopted a new and con- 
venient plan for the deposit of tickets at Detroit which, it is 
believed, will be found mutually satisfactory, as follows: 

All round trip tickets to Detroit sold at N. E. A. rates 
shall be of a certain form specified by the Central Passenger 
Association. This ticket will include, at the head. of the 
“Special Contract,” a purchaser's receipt at the top of which 
will be attached the usual N. E. A. railway membership 
coupon. The conductor of the train entering Detroit will col- 
lect the return portion of each ticket, leaving with the passen- 
ger the ‘“‘Purchaser’s Receipt” for such return ticket, and the 
attached ‘‘Membership Coupon.”’ These collected return tickets 
will be deposited by the conductor, on the arrival of each 
train, with the Joint Railway Agent at the Detroit terminal 
depot at which the passemger arrives. The return ticket 
may be obtained by the original purchaser, when ready to 
leave Detroit on the return journey, by presenting the ‘“‘Pur- 
chaser’s Receipt’? to the Joint Agent located at the same 


' depot at which the passenger arrived, in accordance with 


the printed directions on such receipt. 

All return tickets claimed on or before July 15th will be 
validated without charge. All tickets remaining on deposit 
after July 15th will be extended until the date on which they 
are claimed—in no case later than September ist—and a 
deposit fee of fifty cents will be charged at the time of valida- 
tion for return. 

It will be seen that this method of deposit will relieve the 


- purchaser of the necessity for seeking the Joint Agent at De- 


troit and personally depositing his ticket or for making special 
application for extension of ticket if such extension is desired. 

On arrival in Detroit the Purchasers Receipt with attached 
Membership Coupon should be presented to the Registration 
Bureuu of the N. E. A., and the railway membership coupon ete 
changed for an official N. E. A. membership certificate, including 
@ coupon for the volume of Proceedings, and a badge entitling 
the wearer to all privileges of membership at the convention. 

If the local railway agent at any selling point is not pro- 
vided with the form of ticket specified above, an exchange 
order should be purchased on some point where such tickets 
may be obtained, since only tickets of the prescribed form will be 
accepted for deposit in Detroit. 

It is especially important that every ticket holder read 
carefully the ‘Special Contract” printed on the face of 
the ticket, and the “Notice to Purchasers” printed on 
the back of the purchaser’s receipt. It is also important to see 
that each ticket bears a railway N. E. A. membership coupon and 
that it is not collected or detached by anyone excepting the clerk at 
N. E. A. registration headquarters in Detroit. 

Careful attention to the above points will prevent the 
embarrassment to ticket holders of misunderstandings and 
errors, and will facilitate both the deposit of tickets and the 
registration at Detroit. 


SIDE TRIPS 


An extensive variety of side trips, following the 
convention, to various resorts in northern Michigan 
and Canada are offered at very low rates, as follows: 

All railway lines terminal in Detroit have author- 
ized a rate of one fare for the round trip to all points 
in Michigan north of a line drawn across the state 
from Tawas City to Ludington; also to all points in 
Canada including Montreal, Quebec and the Mari- 
time Provinces except to points in the Niagara 
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peninsula east of a line drawn from Port Dover to 
Hamilton. 

Tickets for these side trips will be on sale at Detroit 
for ten days, from July 13 to 22 inclusive, and will be 
good for return on or before September Ist. 

It is not necessary to point out the various advan- 
tageous combinations of routes which can be made 
under the rates and ticket conditions as outlined be- 
low. It has been the aim to secure to the members 
of the N. EB. A. three special opportunities under 
favorable conditions: (1) attendance on the Detroit 
convention; (2) a visit to the Pan-American Exposi- 
tion; (3) a visit until September 1 to some of the 
delightful resorts of northern Michigan, the Great 
Lakes, and Canada; or a trip down the St. Lawrence 
to Montreal, Quebec, or the Maritime Provinces, with 
an extension to New England points if desired. 

Those who make the side trips to eastern Cana- 
dian points will be granted the privilege of a stop- 
over of ten days in either direction at Hamilton or 
Toronto to make a detour to Buffalo. If tickets are 
purchased to Sharbot Lake or Kingston, or to points 
east thereof, a free side trip will be. granted from 
Hamilton or Toronto to Niagara Falls or Buffalo and 
the Pan-American Exposition. 

Those whose return tickets read via Buffalo or 
Niagara Falls will doubtless choose to defer the visit 
to the Pan-American Exposition until the return trip 
from Detroit is made. 


The teachers of the country have never had so 
favorable an opportunity for visiting some of the 
great number of beautiful resorts tributary to the 
Straits of Mackinac, St. Mary’s River and Georgian 
Bay. 


Rates and Roates for Side Trios 


The following round trip rates are offered tu northern 
Michigan points by the 

MICHIGAN CENTRAL RAILROAD Company and the PERE 
MARQUETTE RAILROAD COMPANY, viz., to Traverse City, $7.30; 
to Ne-ah-ta-wan-ta, Northport and other resorts on Grand 
Traverse Bay, a slight additional charge for fare on Bay Line 
steamers from Traverse City; to Indian River, $770; to 
Topinabee, $7.85; to Bay View, Charlevoix, Petoskey, $8.65; 
to We-que-ton-sing. Roaring Brook and Harbor Springs on 
Little Traverse Bay, $8,90; to Mackinac Island and St. 
Ignace, $9.70, with corresponding rates to intermediate 
points. 

THE MICHIGAN CENTRAL RAILROAD offers round trip rates 
to Canadian and New York points, as follows: St. Thomas, 
$3.35; Aylmer, $3.65; London, $3.40; Waterford, $4.75; 
Hagersville, $5.15; Niagara-on-the-Lake, $8.15; Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., $8.00; Buffalo, N. Y., $8.00. 

THE WasasH RaILRoap offers round trip rates to Cana- 
dian points, as follows: St. Thomas, $3.35; Aylmer, $3.65; 
Tilsonberg, $4.10; Toronto via Niagara and steamer, $8.15; 
to points in New York as follows: Niagara Falls, $8.00; Buf- 
falo, $8.00; Oswego, $10.55; Clayton, $12.80; Ogdensburg, 
$13.60. 

THE DuLurH, SouTH SHORE & ATLANTIC RAILWAY Offers 
round trip rates to points north of Mackinac in connection 
with the Detroit & Cleveland Navigation Company from De- 
troit to Mackinac, as follows: to Sault Ste. Marie, $6.50; to 
Marquette, $9.00; to Houghton, $12.00; to Duluth, $15.00. 

THE Derrorr & CLEVELAND NAVIGATION COMPANY will 
grant a round trip rate to Buffalo of $4.00, also good for re- 
turn until September ist. 

This line will also grant round trip rates as follows: To 
Mackinac (Island), $4.00; to St. Ignace, $4.00; to Petoskey, 
$5.85; to Sault Ste. Marie, $6.50; to Alpena, $3.00; to Cleve- 
land and Harbor Beach, $2.00. 

From Mackinac Island various side trips may be made to 
St. Ignace, to the beautiful Les Cheneaux Islands (The Snows), 
to Sault Ste. Marie, and other points by the steamers of the 
Arnold Transit Company. 

The entire region about the Straits of Mackinac extending 
from Charlevoix on the west to Sault Ste. Marie and Georgian 
Bay on the east is well supplied with excellent hotels and 
boarding houses whose accommodations are ample and rates 
reasonable. 


The Gramp TRUNK RatLway System and the CANaDIAN 
Paciric RatLway Company will sell, from July 13 to 22 
inclusive, tickets from Detroit to all points in Ontario, Que 
hec, and the Maritime Provinces, via all rail routes going and 
returning at a rate of a single fare for the round trip. Tickets 
will be valid for return until September 1st and will permit 
&top-over at any point en route within final limit of the same. 





Passengers purchasing tickets to Sharbot Lake, Kingston 
and points east thereof will be issued free side trip tickets from 
Toronto or Hamilton to Niagara Falls or Buffalo and return, 

Round trip rates as follows: Aylmer, $3.65; London, $3.- 
40; Tilsonburg, $4.10; Hagersville, $5.15; Hamilton, $5.70; 
foronto, $6.60; Owen Sound, $7,830; Barrie, $7.60; Niagara 
Walls, $7.75; Buffalo, $8.00; Meaford (Georgian Baty), $8.65; 
Penetang and Midland (Georgian Bay), $8.70; Muskoka 
Wharf (Muskoka Lake), $9.05; Huntsville (Lake of Bays Dis- 
trict), $10.05; Burk’s Falls (Magnetawan River), $10.80; 
Kingston, $12.00; North Bay (Lake Nipissing), $12.50; 
Ottawa, $14.45; Montreal, $15.00; Quebec, $18.00; and cor- 
responding rates to many other points. 

3In addition to the above, tickets for special! combined 
tours (part rail, part water) will be sold as follows: 

To Alexandria Bay and return: 

(a) Rail to Kingston, R. & O. N. Co. steamer to Alexan- 
dria Bay, returning same route or returning via Sharbot Lake, 
$13.50. 

(b) Rail to Toronto, R. & O. N. Co. steamer to Alex- 
andria Bay, return by steamer to Kingston, thence by rail via 
Toronto or via Sharbot Lake, $15.20. 

To Montreal and return: 

All rail in both directions, $15.00; several combined rail 
and St. Lawrence River steamer routes at rates from $17.50 
to $19.95. 

To Quebec and return: 

All rail in both directions, $18.00; several combined rail 
and St. Lawrence River steamer routes at rates from $22.00 
to $24.75. 

From Montreal and Quebec the usual summer tourist rates 
to points in New England will apply. 

LOCAL EXCURSIONS 

The excursions which will be offered in the vicinity of 
Detroit during and after the convention are too numerous to 
be listed in this bulletin. Prominent among these may be men- 
tioned the hourly trips by boats to Detroit’s beautiful river 
park, Belle Isle, at 10c for the round trip. 

Tridaily trips mar be made from Detroit to St. Clair 
Flats by the palatial steamers of the WuHrre STaR LINE at 


a rate of 50c for the round trip. 
Hotel rates at the St. Clair Flats are from $1.00 to $2.00 


per day and from $7.00 to $10.00 per week. 

A postal card application to A. A. Schantz, chair- 
man of the Local Committee on N. E. A. Excursions, 
Detroit, Mich., or toany of the railway and steamboat 
lines mentioned above will secure beautiful, illustrated 
booklets giving full particulars of the attractive rates 
and routes offered by each. 

It must be apparent that from all parts of the 
country the Detroit N. E. A. convention rate, with 
the generous extension of return limit of tickets to 
September 1st—combined with the stop-over and side 
trip privileges—offers the lowest and most attractive 
rate to the Pan-American Exposition, and in addition 
enables the purchaser to attend the sessions of the 
National Educational Association and to visit at 
slight additional expense some of the most attractive 
vacation resorts in America. 





HEADQUARTERS—HOTEL CADILLAC 


The NATIONAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTBE, the BoaRD oF 
TRUSTEES and the officers of the various departments will 
have their headquarters in the banquet room of the Hore. 
CaDILLac. 

Twenty-one parlors in the headquarters hotel have been 
reserved for state headquarters. Engagements have already 
been made as follows: 

Michigan, the parior floor lobby; New York, parlor “A’’; 
Illinois, parlor ‘“‘D’’; Chicago Teachers’ Federation, parlor 
“E”; Colorado, parlor “F’; New Jersey, parlor “G”; Mis- 
souri, parlor “H”; Nebraska, parior “I”; Ohio, parlor “J”; 
Indiana, parlor “K”; North and South Dakota, parlor a al | 


Georgia, parlor“‘M”; Pennsylvania, parlor “‘O”; Iowa, par’or 
12; Massachusetts, parlor 4; Minnesotata, parlor 10; Kansas 
Parlor 12; Wisconsin, parlor 14, Applications forthe remain- 
ing four reservations should be made at an early date. 

‘ no has secured headquarters at the Hotel Nore 
mandie. 


HOTELS 


Hotel Cadillac (headquarters)—American plan—Rates per 
day for each person with two or (in a few large rooms) three 
persons in a room: 

All rooms on court side of house, $8.00; outside rooms, 
without beth, $3.50; rooms with bath, $3.60, $4.00, $4.50 
and $5.00, according to size and location. 

The Executive Committee are pleased to recognize the evi- 
dent disposition of the hotels of Detroit to maintain their 














regular rates during the meeting of the convention without 
crowding their accommodations beyond reasonable limits. 

The managers of the headquarters hotel have filed with 
the Executive Committee a contract with room-diagram show- 
ing price and location of each room, and the number of per- 
sons that will be expected to occupy each room, These rates 
the Executive Committee have accepted as reasonable and 
satisfactory for the accommodations furnished, ‘ 

Similar schedules of prices have been filed by the following 
named hotels: 


Russell House—American plan—Rates per day for each 
person with two or more’in a room: 

75 rooms at $3.00; 20 rooms, without bath, at $3.50; 12 
rooms, with bath, at $3.50; 8 rooms, without bath, $4.00; 1 
2 rooms, with bath, at $4.00 to $4.50; 5 rooms at $5.00. 

Hotel Normandie—American plan—Rates per day for each 
person with two or more persons in a room: 

50 rooms, without bath, at $2.00; 40 rooms, without 
bath, at $2.50; 15 rooms, with bath, at $3.00. 

Hotel Ste. Claire—American plan—Rate per day for each 
person: 

16 rooms, without bath, at $2.50 for single person in a 
room; 42 rooms, without bath, with two, three or tour in 
a room, at $2.00; 10 double suites, with bath, with four or 
five in each suite, $2.50; 3 rooms, with bath, two in a room, 
$3.00; 6 rooms, with bath, two in a room, $3.50. 

Library Park Hotel—European pian—Dining Room accom- 
modates 125 guests at one sitting, meals 25 cents; rate per 
room per day: 

3 suites, 1 double bed and cots, at $3.00 for the room ac- 
commodating three or four persons; 8 suites, 1 double bed 
andcots, at $3.50 for the room accommodating four or five 
persons; 3 suites, 1 double bed and cots, at $4.00 for the room 
accommodating four or five persons; 7 rooms for single persons 
at 50cents per day; 38 rooms at $1.00for theroom accommo- 
dating one or two persons; 5 rooms, 1 double bed and cot, at 
$1.50 for the room accommodating two or three persons; 12 
rooms, 1 double bed with cots $1.50 for room if occupied by 
two persons, $2.00 for room if occupied by three persons. 

Detroit Hotel—American plan—Rates per day for each per- 
son: 

16 rooms, two personsin a room, $1.00; 12 suites, two 
to four presons in a room, $1.50; 6 rooms en suite with pri- 
vate bath, $2.00 single, $1.50 double. 

Hotel Campus—American plan—107 rooms, accommodat- 
ing 200 persons, rates from $1.50 to $2.00 per day. 

Franklin Howse—American plan—75 rooms, two personsin 
a room, 1 double bed, $1.50 per day for each person. 

Oriental Hotel—European plan—Exclusively for gentlemen. 
$1.00 to $1.50 per day, including the use of plunge and show- 
er bath. 

‘The Metropole—European plan—Exclusively for gentlemen 
$1.00 to $1.50 per day, with bath. 


Wayne Hotel—American plan, $2.00 to $3.50 per day; Bu- 
ropean plan, $1.00 to $2.50 per day. 

Griswold House—American plan, $2.00 to $3.00 per day; 
European plan, $1.00 to $2.00 per day. 

A large number of family hotels and first-class boarding 
houses offer entertainment at reasonable rates. 





LOCAL ORGANIZATION AT DETROIT 





GENERAL COMMITTEE 


JAaMEs E. Scripps, Chairman, 
GEORGE H. RUSSELL, Treasurer. 
OLIVER G. FREDERICK, Executive Secretary. 
Hon. W. C. Maysoury, Mayor. 
Ep. F, MARSCHNER, President of Board of Education. 
WALEs C. MARTINDALE, Superintendent of Schools. 
Committee on Finance—Wwa. H. ELLiorr, Chairman. 
Committee on Reception—Danizkx J. Campav, Chairman, 
Committee on Entertainment—A. A. SCHANTZ, Chairman. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


OLIVER G. FREDERICK, Chairman and Executive Secretary, 
GEORGE EB. PARKER, HELEN W. McKErRRow, 
KATHERINE M. GARTNER, Wiiiiam A, Morss, 
CHARLES F. ADAMs, ELIZABETH COURVILLE, 
Ciarka B. REEKIE, FANNIE E. Boston, 

Wm. AVERY BrusH. 

Committee on Information—W. F. Lyon, Chairman. 

Committee on State Headquarters—B. A. NoLan, Chairman, 

Committee on Educational Exhibits—FrrEp. W. Mok, Chair’n. 

Committee on Printing and Publicity—F. W. LatHam, Chn, 

Committee on Accommodations—C. F. DANIELS, Chairman. 

Committee on Halls and Places of Meeting—Maup A. Prigst. 

DEPARTMENT COMMITTEES 

The National Council—Pres. James B. ANGELL, Chairman, 

Kindergarten Education—CLara W. Minors, Chairman, 

‘ Elementary Education—IsaseL F. THIRKELL, Chairman, 

Secondary Education—Jamrs H. BEAZELL, Chairman. 

Higher Education—CLark B. Hatx, Chairman, 

Normal Schools—Rrorma R. HELLER, Chairman. 

Art Education—Myra Jonzs, Chairman. 

Music—Emma A. THomas, Chairman. 
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Manual Training—J. H. Trrsom, Chairman. 

Business Education—TEMPLETON P. Twices, Chairman. 
Child Study—Harrret A. MarsH, Chairman. 

Physical Education—CHARLOTTE CARNE, Chairman. 

Natural Science Instruction—LEwis MURBACH, Chairman, 
School Administration—BoarpD oF EDUCATION. 
Library—HENRY M. UTLEY, Chairman, 

Education of D., B. & F. M.—ELIzaBETH VAN ADESTINE, Chan, 
Indian Education—Anna M. Joycz, Chairman. 

The Local Committee on Accommodations expect 
to provide entertainment in the homes of the city of 
Detroit for from 12,000 to 15,000 guests at rates vary- 
ing from $1.00 to $1.50 per day. 

Applications for entertainment should be made 
early to O. G. Frederick, Chairman, Local Executive 
Committee, N. E. A., 50 Miami Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

The Committees on Reception and on Accommo- 
dations have adopted most excellent plans for recezy- 
ing guests on the arrival of every train at each of the 
three Detroit terminal depots. It is the purpose to 
meet and escort to any desired locality every N. B. A. 
visitor arriving in Detroit between noon of July 6 
and noon of July 9. 


STATE DIRECTORS AND MANAGERS 





In all cases State Directors will act as Managers in organ 
izing for the Detroit meeting unless, by their request, state or 
district managers are appointed. 


NORTH ATLANTIC DIVISION 


Joun S. Locxg, pres. of York Institute....Saco, Maine. 
James BE. Kiock, prin. State Nor. Sch..Plymouth, N. H, 
JouHN L. ALGER, prin. State Nor. Sch.....Johnson, Vt. 
FRANK A, FITZPATRICK, 93 Summer St....Boston, Mass. 

A. E. WINsHIP, (St. Mgr.) ed. N. E.J. ofEd....Boston, Mass. 
G. E. CHURCH, prin. PeaceSt. Gram. Sch...Providence, R. I, 
Cnas. H. Keys, supt. of S. Dist. Pub. Sch..Hartford, Conn, 
A. S. DowNING, prin. T. Sch., 119th St. and 2d Ave...New York. 
H. BREWSTER WILLIS, co. supt. of sch’ls..New Brunswick, N.J. 
H. W. FIsHER, supervisor of 17th ward sch’ls...Pittsburg, Pa. 

Watson CorRNELL (Dist. Mgr.), prin. Logan Sch..Phiia., Pa. 

JouHN W. LANSINGER (D. Mgr.), St. Nor. Sch... Millersville, Pa, 


SOUTH ATLANTIC DIVISION 


A. H. BERL, principal of high school...... ‘Wilmington, Del, 
M. B. STEPHENS, state supt. of pub. inst..Baltimore, Md. 
W. B. PowELu, 1404 M St., N. W......-.000- Washington, D. C. 


ALLAN Davis (Dist. Mgr.), prin. of B. H.S.Washington, D.C. 
GEorGE J. Ramsay, B. F. Johnson Pub. Co...Richmond, Va. 

J. A. McGrivray (St. Mgr.), Vir. Sch. Jour..Richmond, Va. 
J. WALTER BarRnes, prin. of St. Normal Sch...Fairmont, W. Va 
W. T. WHITSETT, pres. of Whitsett Inst... Whitsett, N. C. 

W. K. Tats, prin. of Memminger Nor. Sch....Charleston, S. Cc. 
Miss CLEM Hampron, 1st asst. in High Sch...Live Oak, Fla. 


SOUTH CENTRAL DIVISION 


McHEnry RHOoaDs, supt. of city schools..Owensboro, Ky. 
M. M. Ross, prin. of grammar school......Nashville, Tenn. 
Wa. M. SLATON, prin. of Boys’ H. Sch.....Atlanta, Ga. 

M. L. Brirrain (St. Mgr.), supt. Fulton Co. Schs, Atlanta, 
JoHN W. ABERCROMBIE, state supt. of ed..Montgomery, Ala. 
H. L. WHITFIELD, state supt. of ed..........JJackson, Miss. 
WARREN Easton, supt. of city schools.....New Orleans, La. 
J. M. FENDLEY, county supt. of schools...Galveston, Texas. 
Davip R. Boyp, pres. Univ. of Oklahoma..Norman, Okla. 

J. R. RIGHTSELL, supt. of city schools......Little Rock, Ark. 

Gro. B. Coox (St. Mgr.), supt. of schs. Hot Springs, Ark. 


NORTH CENTRAL DIVISION 


H. CHANeEY, supt. of city schools.......... Chillicothe, Ohio. 
A. bee superintendent of schools.....Richmond, Ind. 
H. Couns, supt. of city schools..........Springfield, Ill. 
W. SPRINGER, dir., bus. dept., H. Sch...Ann Arbor, Mich. 
D. HaRvVEy, state supt. of pub. inst...... Madison, Wis. 
M. BEaRDSHEAR, pres. of Iowa St. CoL...Ames, Iowa. 
C. M. Jorpan, supt. of city schools........... Minneapolis, Minn, 
W. T. CaRRINGTON, st. supt. of pub. instr. Jefferson City, Mo. 
G. T. Murpny (St. Mgr.), asst. supt. of schs.St. Louis, Mo. 
W. E. Hoover, superintendent of schools.Park River, N. D. 
G. A. McFaruanp (St. Mgr.), prin. S. N. S.. Valley City, N. D. 
E. E. Cotiims, state supt. of pub. instr.... Vermillion, S. D. 
C. G. PEARSE, superintendent of schools...Omaha, Nebr. 
FRANK R. DYER, supt. of schools.............. Wichita, Kans, 


N. 
T. 
J. 
D. 
L. 
Ww. 


WESTERN DIVISION 


E. A. CARLETON, state supt. of pub. instr... Helena, Mont. 

Miss ESTELLE REEL, supt. Ind. schs. (for Wyo.)..Wash,. D. C. 

H. S. Pures, principal of Logan schooL.Denver, Colo. 

Mrs. E. R. Jackson, teacher in pub. schs..Silver City, N. M. 

MiLTon J. NEEDHAM, prin. of Blue Canon Sch...Algert, Ariz. 
F. Yale Apams (Ter. Mgr.), Univ. of Ariz...Tucson, Aris, 
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B. Cooper, supt. of city schools..........Salt Lake City, Utah 
E. Stupss, pres., Univ. of Nevada.........Reno, Nev. 

C. BLack, pres., State Nor. School.......Albion, Idaho. 

Cc. WHITNEY, prin., Bryant School.......Tacoma, Wash, 

B. 

A. 





McELROoy, University of Oregon...... Eugene, Ore. 


F. 
J. 
J. 
oO. 
BE. 
J. A. FosHay, supt. of city schools........... Los Angeles, Cal, 





PROGRAMS 


The following programs are subject to changes 
and additions as late as June 25th, when the final 
edition will be printed for use at the Convention. 


GENERAL SESSIONS 


TuESDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 9 


Addresses of Welcome— 


Hon. A. T. Buiss, Governor of Michigan. 

Hon. DELOs FALL, state superintendent of public instruction, 
Lansing, Mich. 

Hon, W. C. Maysury, Mayor of Detroit. 

President JAMES B. ANGELL, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 

Superintendent WaLEs C. MARTINDALE, city schools, Detroit. 


Responses— 


Hon. RICHARD HarcourT, Minister of Education, Toronto, 
Ont. 

Superintendent R. G. Boong, city schools, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Note—Active members will meet at their respective State 
headquarters, or at other places to be announced in the 
general program, at 5:30 p.m. Tuesday, July 9, to select 
nominees for the general Nominating Committee. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING, JuLy 10 


Elementary Education 


1. What is a Fad?—F. Louis SoLpDAN, superintendent of city 
schools, St. Louis, Mo. 

2. Is the Curriculum Overcrowded?—J. H. Van SICKLE, 
superintendent of schools, Baltimore, Md. 

8. How Early May Hand Work be Madea Part of School 
Work?—Cuas. R. RIcHARDS, director of Manual Training 
Department, Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York city. : 

Discussion, by WM. K. FOWLER, state superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction, Lincoln, Neb., and Wm. M. Davinson, 
superintendent of city schools, Topeka, Kans. 

Appointment of Committee on Nominations. 


THURSDAY MORNING, JuLy 11 


Economics and Education 


1. Social Science and the Curriculuam—Professor Gro. E. Vin- 
CENT, University of Chicago, IIl. 

2. Common Essentials in Economics—Professor JOHN Huston 
FINLeEy, Princeton University, N. J. 

8. Economics in the Public Schools—GEORGE GuUNTON, presi- 
dent, Institute of Social Economics, Union Square, New 
York city. 


4. Ideals and Methods of Economic Teaching—Professor 
FREDERICK W. Speirs, N. E. Manual Training School, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Discussion, by REUBEN PosT HALLECK, principal of Boys’ 
High School, Louisville, Ky. 

Annual meeting of active members for election of officers and 

the transaction of other business, at 12:00 m. 


Frimpay MORNING, July 12 
Higher Education 


1. The Functions of a University in a prosperous Democracy— 
Cuas. F, THWING, president Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, O. 


2. Fedcral and State Interest in Higher Education— 

(a) RoBERT B. FULTON, president University of Missis- 
sippi, University, Miss. 

(b) Professor Cuas. W. KENT, University of Virginia, 
Charlottesville, Va. 

8. Recent Growth of Public High schools in the United States 
as Affecting the Attendance of Colleges—Hon. Wm. T. 
Harris, Commissioner of Education of the United States 

Discussion, by WM. H. Smicey, principal of high school, Dis- 
trict No. 1, Denver, Colo., and JamEs RussELL Parsons, 
Jr., secretary of the University of the State of New 
York, Albany, N. Y. 





EVENING ADDRESSES 


President’s Address—The Duty of the National Educational 
Association in Shaping Public Educational Opinion—J. M, 
GREEN, President of the National Educational Association, 
Trenton, N, J. 

Progress in Education—Bishop JOHN LANCASTER SPAULDING, 
Peoria, Ill. 

Some of Our Mistakes—Principal GrorGE M. Grant, Queen’s 
University, Kingston, Ont., Can. 

Our National Flower—EpNAa DEAN Proctor, South Framing- 
ham, Mass. 

The School and the Library—FREDERICK M,. CRUNDEN, librar- 
ian of the Public Library, St. Louis, Mo. 

The Relation of Music to Life—-THomas WHITNEY SuRETTE, 
University of the State of New York, New York city. 





THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF EDUCATION 
Sessions in Y. M. C. A. Auditorium 


CHARLES M. JORDAN, Minneapolis, Minn... °° 
Miss Betrig A. DuTron, Cleveland, O.............. 








J. H. Puiiures, Birmingham, Ala. etary 
ELMER E. Brown, Berkeley, Cal. Executive 
NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER, New York city Committee 
JoszPH SwaINn, Bloomington, Ind, 


Monpay, Juty 8 
9:30 A. M. 


Isolation in the School; How it Hinders and How it Helps— 
WiLiuM T. Harris, Commissioner of Education of the 
United States. 


2:30 P. M. 


Educational Progress During the Past Year—EuLMEerR B, 
Browny professor of theory and practice of education, 
University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 

8:00 P. M. 

1. Address in Memory of Professor B. A. HINSDALE, LL. D.3 
by Jamess R. ANGELL, president, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


2. Addresses in Memory of Hon. HENRY BARNARD, LL. D.: 

(a) Henry Barnard as an Educational Critic—Francis W. 
PARKER, president of Chicago Institute, Chicago, Il. 

(b) The Establishment of the Office of United States Com- 
missioner of Education and Henry Barnard’s Relation 
to it, by Wi_LiaM T. Harris, Commissioner of Educa- 
tion of the United States. 

(c) Henry Barnard’s Influence on the Establishment of 
Normal Schools in the United States, by E. Oram 
LyYTE£, principal, First Pennsylvania Normal School, 
Millersville, Pa. 

(d) The Influence of Henry Barnard on Schools in the 
West, by N. C. DOUGHERTY, superintendent of schools, 
Peoria, Ill. 

(e) Henry Barnard’s Home Life, and His Work and Influ- 
ence upon Education as Commissioner of Connecticut 
and Rhode Island, by CHARLES H. KEYES, superinten- 
dent of schools, South District, Hartford, Conn. 


TUESDAY, JuLy 9 


9:30 A. M. 


1. Lessons of the Educational Exhibits at Paris— 

(a) by Miss ANNA TOLMAN SMITH, Bureau of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 

(b) by Howarp J. RocsErs, director of education and social 
economy, United States Commission to the Paris 
Exposition, Albany, N. Y. 

2. Report of the Committee on a National University, pre- 
sented by the chairman, WILLIAM R. HarPER, president 

of the University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 


THURSDAY, JULY 11 


2:30 P. M. 
The Ideal School—G. STANLEY HALL,’ president of Clark Uni- 
versity, Worcester, Mass. 
FRIDAY, JuLy 12 


2:30 P. M. 


Report of the Committee on Investigations and Appropria- 
tions, by the chairman, JAMES M. GREENWOOD, superin- 
tendent of schools, Kansas City, Mo. 

Business meeting. 





DEPARTMENTS OF KINDERGARTEN EDUCATION 
AND CHILD STUDY 


Joint Sessions in Woodward Avenue Baptist Church 
KINDERGARTEN DEPARTMENT 
Miss EvELYN HoumEs, Charleston, S.C. ...00+ s..csereeee President 
Miss Carouine M. C. Hart, Mt. Washington, Md. V-President 
Miss ANNIE Laws, Cincinnati, Ohio Secretary 





on eueadenee -6e ape 




















CHILD STUDY DEPARTMENT 








Tomas P. BAIey, Jr., Chicago, Ill President 
Miss Marion Brown, New Orleans, La.......... --.. Vice-President 
PaTTserson WarRDLaw, Columbia, S. C......... Videewedseved Secretary 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 10 

General Topic for Both Sessions—Rhythm of Work and Play 

4. President’s Address—Work and Play—Tuos. P. BAILEy, 
Jr., president, Department of Child Study; assistant pro- 
fessor of pedagogy, University of Chicago. 

2. Work and Play for the Kindergarten Child—Mrs. ALIcE 
H. Putnam, superintendent of Chicago Froebel Associa- 
tion, Chicago, IIL 


8. Work and Play for the Child of the Elementary School— 
Miss CHARLOTTE M. PoweE, supervisor of primary grades, 
city schools, Columbia, S. C. seat 

4. Work and Play in Adolescence—M. V. O’SHEA, professor 
of the science and art of education, University of Wiscon- 
sin. 

THURSDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 11 


1. (Subject to be supplied) —Miss EVELYN HOLMES, president, 
Kindergarten Department, N. EB. A.; director, South Caro- 
lina Kindergarten Training School, Charleston, S. C. 

2. Paper (to be supplied). 

3. Rhythm in the Kirdergarten with Illustrations from Ex- 
perience—Mrs. ETHEL ROE LINDGREN, director in Chicago 
Kindergarten Institute, Chicago, Ill. 

4. General discussion of papers read at both sessions. 

- Note—A Parents’ Conference will be held on Friday afternoon, 
July 12, at which many distinguished speakers will be 
present and take part in the informal discussions. 





DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY EDVCATION 


Sessions in Central High School, Assembly Room 








J. W. Carr, Anderson, Ind. President 
J. C. Harris, Rome, Ga Vice-President 
Mrs. SARA D. JENKINS, Ithaca, N. Y Secretary 





‘THURSDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 11 


1. The Church and the Public School—THomas A. Mott, 

superintendent of schools, Richmond, Ind. 
Discussion. 

2. Educational Basis of Art—Cause and Cure of Art Unre- 
sponsiveness in Children—CHARLES DEGARMO, professor 
of science and art of education, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N. Y. 

Discussion. 


Fripay AFTERNOON, JULY 12 


1. Educationai Pioneering in the Southern Mountains—Wwm. 
GOODELL Frost, president of Berea College, Berea, Ky. 
Discussion. 
2. Nature Study in the Public Schools—Rev. Wm. J. Lone, 
author of “Ways of Wood-Folk, etc.,’’ Stamford, Conn. 
Discussion—Miss ADA P. WERTZ, critic teacher, Southern 
Illinois State Normal University, Carbondale, IIL 





DEPARTMENT OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Sessions in Central High School, Room 230 








W. J. S. Bryan, St. Louis, Mo President 
Miss NETTIE FILLMORE, Cincinnati, O Vice-President 
C. A. GRAESER, Charleston, S. C Secretary 





WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 10 


1. The Function of the High School of To-Day—J. REMSEN 
BisHoP, principal of the Walnut Hills High School, 
Cincinnati, O. 

Discussion—StTratTrTon D. Brooks, high school visitor of the 
University of Illinois, Champaign, Ill. 

2. Round Table Conference, to be led by teachers of the 
subjects di d—Subjects: English, Latin, Botany, 
Commercial Studies, Art. 

Leader (to be appointed). 





THURSDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 11 


2. Round Table Conference—Di i of Secondary School 
Studies: Greek, Physics, German, Algebra, Domestic Sci- 
ence, 

Leader—(To be appointed). 

2. Round Table Conferemce—Discussion of Secondary School 
Studies: French, Chemistry, Geometry, Manual Training, 
History. © 

Leader—(To be appointed)... - 
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DEPARTMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


Sessions in Central High School, Room 314. 








CHARLES F. THWING, Cleveland, Ohio....... President 
WILLIAM M. BEARDSHEAR, Ames, Iowa.............. Vice-President 
WILLIAM H. Biack, Marshall, Mo Secretary 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 10 


1. The Function of the State University—R. H. JEessx, presi- 

dent of the University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo, 
Discussion. 

2. Rise of Nationai Education in the Sixteenth Century— 
Professor JOHN W. HERRIN, Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, O. 

Discussion, 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, JuLy 12 


1. Culture of the Human Spirit—Ww. E. CHANCELLOR, super. 
intendent of schools, Bloomfield, N. J. 
Discussion. 
2. The Moral Element in Education—W. H. Faunce, presi- 
dent of Brown University, Providence, R. I. 
Discussion. 





DEPARTMENT OF SVPERINTENDENCE 


Sessions in Central High School, Room 314 





TC, Cire vvscenescvssresccccessseccececécececcescas President 
Bh. Fs TR Ts Tha Woesvcicecenscscevenscnssceséaus Vice-President 
FP. W. Cootzy, Calumet, Mich..... ...4..cceccecccees znd Vice-President 
JouN W. Dietricn, Colorado Springs, Colo............ Secretary 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 10. 


In accordance with action taken at the annual meeting of the 
department held in Chicago in February, 1901, an ad- 
journed session of the Round Table ot the State and 
County Superintendents will be held for the discussion of 
the following topics:— 

Library Systems, Teachers’ Wages, Recent Legislation, Uni- 
form Text Books for the Common Schools, Free Text 
Books, County Institutes, Teachers’ Reading Circles, Con- 
solidation of Schools, Transportation of Pupils. 

Leader—Hon. FRANK L. JONES, state superintendent of public 
instruction, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Secretary—Miss FANNIE G. Giks, superintendent of schools of 
Mower County, Austin, Minn, 





DEPARTMENT OF NORMAL SCHOOLS 





Sessions in First Presbyterian Church, Chapel 





CHARLES D. McIvgR, Greensboro, N. C.... President 
Z. X. SNYDER, Greeley, Colo.........sc.cccscccccscccscccces Vice-President 
Myron T. SCUDDER, New Paltz, N.'Y.......ccccssssssesesees Secretary 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, JuLy 10 


The Training of Teachers for Secondary Schools—Dean JamMEs 
E. RUSSELL, Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York city. 

Discussion by Professor GEORGE H, LOCKE, University of 
Chicago, Ill., and others. 


Fripay AFTERNOON, JULY 12 


1. The Practice School in Connection with Normal Colleges— 
Chancellor W. H. Payng, Peabody Normal College, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

Discussion by P. P. CLaxtTon, professor of pedagogy, State 
Normal and Industrial College, Greensboro, N. C., and 
others. 

2. Enriching the Normal School Courses—Principal AvcusTUSs 
S. DowninG, Training School for Teachers, New Yerk city. 

Discussion. 





DEPARTMENT OF MANVAL TRAINING 


Sessions in Central High School, Room 212 


CHARLES A. BENNETT, Peoria, IIL. ............cosncceesee sees P restadent 
B, A. LENFEST, Waltham, Mass. Vice-President 
L. A. BUCHANAN, Stockton, Cal Secretary 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, July 10 


Joint session with Department of Art Education, in First 
Congregational Church. 

1. Textile Artsas Constructive Work in Elementary Schools— 
Miss Cara J. MircuEecn, Chicago Institute, Chicago, Ill, 

2. Artistic Handicraft in Primary and Intermediate Grades— 
‘Miss HELEN M. Maxwktu, principal of Schiller School, 
Minneapolis, Minn. (Miss Maxwell will illustrate her 
address with an exhibit of “‘art-craft” work.) 
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8. General Discussion. 

Representatives of schools sending exhibits will be at their 
exhibits, at hours to be announced, to explain them to 
visitors. 

A department reception is being planned by the Local Com- 
mittee on manual training to follow the session. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 11 

Topic—The Relation of Manual Training to Trade Instruction. 

1. Paper (subject to be supplied) by CHARLES F. WARNER, 
principal of Mechanics Arts High School, Springfield, Mass. 

2. Paper (subject to be supplied) by Virem G. Curtis, 
superintendent of Toledo Polytechnic School, Toledo, 
Ohio. 

3. Discussion by CHaRLeEs R. RICHARDS, professor of manual 
training, Teachers Coflege Columbia University, New York 
City, N. Y.; and Carvin M. Woopwarp, director of manual 
training school, Washington University, and president of 
board of education, St. Louis, Mo. 

4. General discussion. 





DEPARTMENT OF ART EDUCATION 


Sessions in First Congregational Church 
Miss Bornre E. Snow, Minneapolis, Minn...............President 
Miss Myra JonzEs, Detroit, Mich Vice-President 
Fev J. Orr, Athens, Ga Secretary 








WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, JuLy 10 


Joint session with Department of Manual Training, to be held 
in First Congregational Church. For program see De- 
partment of Manual Training. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 11 


1. The Course of Study in Drawing for Elementary Schools— 
Miss HARRIETTE RICE, supervisor of drawing in public 
schools, Providence, R. I. 

Discussion. 

2. The Study of Fine Artin American Colleges and Universi- 
ties; Its Relation to the Study in Public Schools—FRANK 
ForRREsT FREDERICKS, professor of art and design, State 
University of Illinois, Champaign, IIl. 

Discussion. 





DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC EDUCATION 
Sessions in First Presbyterian Church 


A. J. Ganrvoort, Cindinnati, Ohio President 
Mrs. Emma A. THomas, Detroit, Mich Vice-President 
H. W. Gray, New York city. Secretary 














WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, JuLy 10 
1. President’s Address—A. J. GANTVOORT, assistant director 
of College of Music, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
2. Rhythm—Miss HarRrRietTTe DoucuHtTy, supervisor of music, 
Evanston, Ill. 
8. Music Teachers in their Relations to the Schools—CuarLzs 
HAUPERT, superintendent of city schools, Wooster, Ohio. 
THURSDAY AFTERNOON, Juty 11 
1. Music in the Primary Grades—Miss Sara GALLoway, 
supervisor of music, Meridian, Miss. 


2. Supervisors and Supervision—WaLTER AIKEN, supervs\or 
of music, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





DEPARTMENT OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 


Sessions in Business University 


WritmmM E. Doccetrtr, Brooklyn, N. Y.......c0.-ssss+-s000.F resident 
WriumM J. WHEELER, Birmingham, Ala.......... Vice-President 





Epwarp W. Stirt, New York city Secretary 
THurRSDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 11 
1. President’s Address—Wim1am E. DoccerTt, assistant 


principal, Commercial High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

2. The Education and Training of Commercial Teachers— 
W. A. Scort, director of school of commerce, University 
of Wisconsin, Madison. 

8. What Constitutes a Business Education?—I. 0. Crrssy, 
state inspector of business education, Board of Regents, 
Albany, N. Y. 

Discussion by RANDOLPH B. Szymour, head of commercial 
department, High School, Springfield, Mass.; T. W. 
BooxmereEr, president of Sandusky Business College, 
Sandusky, Ohio; and Gro. H. Barzovr, vice-president, 
Michigan Stove Company, Detroit, Mich. 








Fripay AFTERNOON, JuLy 12 


1. Whatis the Function of the Public Schoolsin the Matter 
of Commercial Teaching?—Myrex T. ScuppsEe, principal 
State Normal School, New Paltz, M Y. 

Discussion by J. C. BENEDICT, superintendent of public 
schools, LeRoy, N. Y.; and Henry BE. Brown, head of 
commercial department, High School, Rock Island, Ill.¢ 

2. Writing in the Grades Below the High School when the 
Commercial Branches are Taught in the High School— 
J. F. BARNHART, supervisor of writing, public schools, 
Akron, O. 

Discussion by F. S. MusrusH, supervisor of writing, public 
schools, Lakewood, Ohio; and J. H. BACHTENKIRCHER, 
supervisor of writing, Lafayette, Ind. 

8. The Phonographas an Aid in Teaching Shorthand—THEo0- 
DORE F. LAkKg, teacher of phonography, Commercial High 
school, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





DEPARTMENT OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


(Place for holding sessions to be announced later) 


W. O. Kroan, Chicago, Ill President 
Miss REBECCA STONEROAD, Washington, D. C.... Vice-President 
Miss MABEL Pray, Toledo, Ohio Secretary 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, JuLy 10 








1. President’s Address—Dr, Wm. O. KrouN, Chicago, Il. 

2. Physical Training and the American Teacher—Hans Bar- 
LIN, supervisor of physical training, Little Rock, Ark. 

Discussion. 

8. Illustrative Physical Exercises for the Various Grades— 
Pupils of the Detroit public schools, directed by Miss Cuar- 
LOTTE CARNE, supervisor of physical training, Detroit, 
Mich. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON, JuLy 11 


1. Paper by Mr. RoBERT Nix, representing North American 
Turnerbund, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Discussion. 
3. Paper (to be supplied). 
Discussion. 
8. Exhibition and Illustrative Exercises by Turner Societies 
of Detroit. 





DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE INSTRUCTION 


Sessions in Central High School, Room No. 111 


N. A. Harvey, Chicago, Ill President 
CHARLES B. WILSON, Westfield, Mass................- Vice-President 
CHARLES N. Coss, Albany, N. Y... Secretary 








‘THURSDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 11 


1. President’s Address—A Plea for the Study of Educational 
Philosophy by Teachers of Science-—-N. A. Harvey, head 
of department of science, Chicago Normal School. 

2. What Science Teachers can do to Increase the Estimation 
in which Scientific Studies are Held—W. S. BLATCHLEy, 
state geologist of Indianapolis, Ind. 

8. The Status of ScienceInstruction in the Secondary Schools 

’ of the State of New York—L. DwicuT Arms, inspector of 
secondary schools for the University of the State of New 
York, Albany, N. Y. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, JuLy 12 


1. Agriculture as a Science for the Elementary Schools— 
JosEPH CARTER, superintendent of city schools, Cham- 
paign, Ill, 


2. The Relation of Physical Geography to Cther Scientific 
Subjects—W. H. Norton, president of Iowa Academy of 
Sciences; professor of geology, Cornell College, Mt. Ver- 
non, Iowa. 

8. Science as a College Entrance Requirement—C. W. Dan 
NEY, president of the University of Tennessee, Knoxville, 
Tenn. 

The fullest opportunity that time will permit will be given for 
free discussion. 

The Local Committee has arranged for an exhibit of the 
science work of the Detroit High Schools on Wednesday, 
July 10, at 2:00 p. m. 





DEPARTMENT OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 





Sessions in Central High School, Room 180 


W. S. Exuis, Anderson, Ind.. President. 
IsRaEL H. Peres, Memphis, Tenn..,.......++--ccceseiess Vice«President 
WiLuaM Georce Bruck, Milwaukee, Wis...........:.....Secretary 




















WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, JuLy 10 

1. President’s Address—Hon. W. S. ELLs, president board of 
education, Anderson, Ind. 

2. Centralization of Rural Schools—Hon. L. D. BONEBRAKE, 
state school commissioner of Ohio, Columbus, O. 

8. School Room Temperature and Humidity—Wma. GEo. 
BRuCE, editor, American School Board Journal, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

4. Relation of State Legislation to Modern School Building 
—C. H. Parsons, Des Moines, Ia. 


THURSDAY AFTKRNOON, JULY 11 
1. The Value of Truant Schools—Junius E. RoGERS, member 
of board of education, Binghamton, N. Y. 
2. Elective or Appointive School Boards?—Hon, Granam H. 
Harris, president of board of education, Chicago, III. 
8. What Constitutes an Efficient Superintendent?—Isreag, 
H. PERES, member of board of education, Memphis, Tenn, 





LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 
Sessions in Central M. E. Church (Chapel) 





ROBERT C. METCALF, Boston, Mass President 
JeRoME H. RayMOnD, Morgantown, W. Va........ Vice-President 
Miss Mary EILEEN AHERN, Chicago, III .........--0-------Secretary 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 11 


1. President’s Address—R. C. METCALF, supervisor of schools, 
Boston, Mass. 

2. The Library Movement and What It Means—Jamgs H. 
CANFIELD, librarian of Columbia University, New York 
City. 

8. The Library and the School in the South—G. F. Boyp, 
president State Teachers’ Association, Mississippi. 

4 What the Normal Schools can do for Teachers on the 


Library Side— 

(a) Miss IRENE WARREN, librarian, School of meen, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Il. 

(b) Miss ANGE V. MILNER, librarian, State Normal Uni- 
versity, Normal, Ill. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, JULY i2 


1. How Shall Children be Led to Love Good Books—Miss 
ISABEL LAWRENCE, training teacher, State Normal School, 
St. Cloud, Minn. 

2. The Place of the Library in Education—MELVIm DEWEY, 
director New York State Library 

8. The Library and School as Coordinate Forces in Educa- 
tion—LIVINGSTONE McCarRTNEy, superintendent of public 
schools, Hopkinsville, Ky. 

4. Address by representative of the American Library Asso- 
ciation. | 

Mr. F. M. CRUNDEN, of the St. Louis Public Library will 
represent the Library Department on the General Program 
at one of the evening sessions. 





DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION FOR DEAF, BLIND 
AND FEEBLE-MINDED 


Sessions in Woodward Avenue Congregational Church. 


Miss Mary McCowEn, Chicago, Il President 
E. R. JOHNSTONE, Vineland, N. J...2....cccccssssosseesee Vice-President 
E. A. GRUVER, New York city Secretary 








WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, JuLy 10 


1. President’s Address—Miss Mary MCCOwWEN, supervising 
principal, Chicago Day Schools for the Deaf. 

2. The Lesson to be Learned by the General Teacher from 
Experience in Teaching Arithmetic to the Blind—Superin- 
tendent Frank H. HALL, Institute for the Blind, Jackson- 
ville, Ill, 

8. The State in its Relation to the Defective Child—Dr. Fran- 
cIs BURKE BRANDT, professor of pedagogy, Central High 
School, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Fripay AFTERNOON, JuLy 12 


1. Sensory and Motor Defects in Chicago School Children— 
Dr. D. P. MACMILLAN, department of child study, Chicago 
Public Schools. 


2. (Subject to be supplied)—Hon. S. WeEssELIus, Grand 
Rapids, Mich, 





DEPARTMENT OF INDIAN EDUCATION 





Sessions in Central M, E. Saaeee 








H. B. FrtsszeuL, Hampton, Va President 
Miss EsTSLLE REEL, Washington, D. Cannio Vice-President 
F. F. AVERY, Miles, Wash.... esses retary 
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Morning, atfernoon, andevening sessions will be presided over 
by Inspectors, Supervisors, Agents, and Superintendents 
who may be present at the respective meetings. Discus- 
sions at all sessions of the Department will be upon topics 
furnished by prominent Indian workers in the United 
States, who will suggest the needs of their respective 
localities. 


Monpay MornInec, Jury 8 


1. Addresses of Welcome: 


Hon. W. C. MayBury, Mayor of Detroit, Michigan. 

Hon. DELOS FALL, state superintendent of public instruction, 
Lansing, Mich. 

Hon. Jason E. HAMMOND, ex-state superintendent of public in- 
struction. 

Hon. Ep. F. MARSHNER, president of board of education, De. 

? troit. 
WaLes C. MARTINDALE, superintendent of schools, Detroit. 


2. Respons:s: 


Hon. W. A. JONES, commissioner of Indian Affairs, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

W. M. BsaRDSHEAR, president of College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts, Ames, Ia. 

Col. R. H. PRATT, superintendent Carlisle Indian School, 
Carlisle, Penn. 

H. B. FRISSELL, principal Hampton Normal and Agricultural 
Institute, Hampton, Va. 

E. C. NARDIN, superintendent of Mt. Pleasant Indian School, 
Mich. 

H. B. PEarrs, superintendent of Haskell Institute, Lawrence, 
Kans. 

§. M. McCowan, superintendent of Indian School, Phoenix, 
Ariz. 

Miss ESTELLE REEL, superintendent of Indian Schools, Wash- 
_ ington, D. C. 

Monpay AFTERNOON, JULY 8 


1. Opening Address, ‘‘Learning by Doing’’—President H. B. 
FRIssELL, Hampton Normal and Agricultural Institute, 
Hampton, Va. ; 

2. What should be the percentage of Indian blood to entitle 
pupils to the rights of Government schools? 

Discussion, led by Superintendent H. B. Prams, Stra 
Institute, Lawrence, Kans. 

8. How can we secure the systematic transfer of pupils from 
day to reservation schools and from reservation to non- 
reservation schools? 

Discussion, led by Superintendent J. C. Hart, Indian School, 
Oneida, Wis.; Superintendent RaLpH P. Conus, Indian 
School, Albuquerque, N. M.; Superintendent Tos. W. 
Porresr, Salem Indian School, Chemawa, Oregon. 


4. The essentials of Indian education—Miss Flora B. Har- 
VEY, principal Indian School, Phoenix, Arizona. 
6. Character building through housekeeping: 
(a) Miss BertHa A. Macgy, matron, Indian School, 
Oneida, Wis. 
(b) Miss ApA B. MILLER, matron, Indian School, Ft. 
Lewis, Colo. 
6. Course of Study: 
(a) Miss Lypra E. Kaup, Mt. Pleasant, Mich. 
(b) Mrs. Linum McCoy, Washington, D. C. 
7. Better facilities for industrial training and competent 
teachers needed. 
Discussion, led by Supervisor A. O. WriGHT; Superintendent 
DeWirr Harris, Pipestone, Minn.; and Superintendent 
L. M. Compron, Tomah, Wis. 
8. The advisability of more all-around training for the Indian 
rather than an attempt to make of him a skilled mechanic, 
Discussion, led by Professor F. K. RocERs, Hampton Insti- 
tute, Va.; Superintendent DEWitr Harris, Pipestone, 
Minn.; and Superintendent J. C. Hart, Oneida, Wis. 
9. Physicians’ Conference—Leader, Dr. J. H. BuLLocuH, Indian 
School, Cherokee, N. C. 


10. How can the Government best end the providing 'super- 
vision of the Indian and his property by giving back both 
to his own care?—Col. R. H. Pratt, Superintendent of 
Indian School, Carlisle, Pa. 


TUESDAY MORNING, JULY 9 


1. Opening Address—Dr. A. E. WINSHIP, editor of the Journal 
of Education, Boston, Mass, 

2. The necessity for better agricultural training: 

Discussion, led by Superintendent W. H. Jouxnson, Morris, 
Minn.; and Superintendent E. A. ALLEN, Seneca Indian 
School, Wyandotte, I. T. 

8. The need of compulsory education. 

Discussion, led by Superintendent GEorcE W. NELLIS, Sac & 
Fox, Iowa; an: Superintendent H. B. Prams, Haskell 
Institute, Kans. 

4. How best to provide for the gradual abolition of the reser- 
vation and ration system. 

Discussion by Agent JoHN H,. SUNDERLAND, White Earth 
Agency, Minn.; Agent SAMUEL. W. CAMPBELL, La Pointe 
Agency, Wis.;,Agent Wm.1am A. MERCER, Leech Lake 
Agency, Minn.; Superintendent R. H. Prart, Carlisle, Pa.; 
and Superintendent JoHN FLINN, Chamberlain, S. D. 
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5. Paper: Introspection—Superintendent E. A. ALLEN, Sen- 
eca Indian school, Wyandotte, I. T. 

6. Course of Study (continued)—Mrs. LiLLig McCoy, Wash 
ington, D.C, 

7. Resolved: That the reservation day school should be made 
the prime factor in Indian education. 

Discussion, led by Agent F.O.GETCHELL, Ft. Totten Agency, 
N. D.; and CHARLES O. Koonz, teacher, Green Bay 
Agency, Wis. 

8. Resolved: That children shouid at least be able to read, 
write, and speak the English language before being placed 
in a non-reservation school 

Discussion, led by Superintendent CHARLEs F. PIERCE, Flan- 
dreau Indian School, S. D.; and Superintendent F. C, 
CAMPBELL, Ft. Shaw Indian School, Mont. 

9 Paper: (Subject to be supplied)—Superintendent Har- 

* ‘woop HALL, Perris, Cal. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING, JULY 10 


1. Opening Address—Hon. Wm. T. Harris, Commissioner of 
Education of the United States, Washington, D.C, 


The Outing System—A. J. STANDING, Assistant Superin- . 


tendent of Indian School, Carlisle, Pa, 

The necessity of teaching the boy to improve the allotment 

the Government has given him. 

Discussion, led by Superintendent F. F. Avery, Fort Spo- 
kane, Wash.; Superintendent S. M. McCowan, Phoenix, 
Arizona; Superintendent RUSSELL RATLIFF, Omaha & 
Winnebago Agency, Nebr.; and Superintendent L. M. 
Compton, Tomah, Wis. 

4 Course of Study, (continued)—Mrs. LILLIE McCoy, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Papers: 

(a) Domestic Science, Mrs. S. M. McCowan, matron 
Indian School, Phoenix, Ariz. 

(b) Teaching the Indian girl to make her own clothes, 
Mrs. ADALINE O’BRIEN Evans, teacher Indian School, 
Chilocco, Okla. 

(c) Domestic Art, Mrs. JOHN FLINN, Chamberlain, S. D. 

@. Why should the Government educate mixed bloods whose 
parents are abundantly able to pay fer their education?— 
Col. R. H. Pratt, Carlisle, Pa. 

7. What system will best promote character building among 
the Indian pupils and the courage and ability to enter and 
contend in the opportunities of civilized life? 

Discussion, led by Miss Cora M. Fotsom, Hampton Insti- 
tute, Va. 

& How can full and continuous attendance be obtained 
where the land is allotted and the people are citizens? 

Discussion, led by Superintendent BE. A. ALLEN, Seneca Indian 
school, Wyandotte, I. T. 


9. Abolish the position of agent and place theschool superin. 
tendent in charge of the reservation.—Dr. THomas H. 
BREEN, superintendent of Indian school, Fort Lewis, Col. 

10. How can we secure a better unification of industrial and 
academic features in Indian schools?—Professor O. H. 
BakKELEss, Indian school, Carlisle, Pa. 

11. The Indian employe: what are his needs and the best 
means of stimulating his growth and self-improvement— 
Superintendent C. J. CRANDALL, Indian school, Santa Fe, 
N. M. 


THURSDAY MORNING, JuULy 11 


Opening Address. (Subject to be supplied.) Col. R. H. 
Pratt, Superintendent of Indian School, Carlisle, Pa. 
Agriculture in the Indian schools, Superintendent L. M, 
ComprTon, Tomah, Wis. 

The essentials of Indian education—Mrs. MANIE B. CONE, 
principal teacher, Indian School, Grand Junction, Colo. 
Practical methods in Indian education— 

Discussion, led by Superintendent S. M. McCowan, Phoenix, 
Arizona; and Mr. JoskrpH E. Evans, teacher in Indian 
School, Chilocco, Okla. 

& Paper: Nursing—Miss Mary E. Fation, Osage Indian 
School, Okla. 

The day school as the gradual uplifter of the tribe. 

(a) Miss Mary E. DisskTTE, supervising teacher day 
schools, Santa Fe, N. M. 

(b) Sister Macargia MurpHyY, Odanah Day School, La 
Pointe Agency, Wis. 

%. The slow but lasting results obtained from practical 
teaching at day schools. 

(a) Mr. M. M. Murpuy, Kingman Day School, Arizona. 
(b) Miss Mary CHRISTINE, Baraga Day School, Mackinac 
Agency, Mich. 

8. How many years can profitably be spent at a day school? 

Discussion, led by Superintendent WALTER J. Wicks, Green 
Bay Agency, Wis.; and Superintendent REUBEN PERRY, 
Lac Du Flambeau School, Wis. 


r 
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9. Closing addresses: 
Col. R. H. Pratt, Carlisle Indian School, Pa, 
Superintendent H. B. Peairs, Haskell Institute, Kans. 
Superintendent S. M. McCowan, Phoenix Indian School, 
Ariz. 
Superintendent J. C. Hart, Oneida Indian School, Wis. 
Dr. H. B. FrissEuL, Principal of Hampton Institute, Va. 
Superintendent E. A. ALLEN, Wyandotte, I. T. 
Miss EstELLE REEL, Superintendent of Indian Schools, 
Washington, D.C. 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and Friday afternoons and 
evenings teachers of Indian Schools are expected to attend 
the general and department sessions of the Association. 





REVIEW 


The Executive Committee submits the foregoing 
Bulletin of railroad rates, local arrangements, and 
programs for the Fortieth Annual Convention in con- 
fidence that it will convey assurance of a large and 
successful meeting at Detroit in July next. 

The situation of Detroit as the gateway to the 
famous and beautiful vacation resorts of the Great 
Lakes and Canada has made it possible to secure 
unusually attractive side trips at very low rates with 
the usual extension of tickets for return until the 
close of the teachers’ vacation, September Ist. 

It is probable that most of those who attend the 
convention will wish to visit the Pan-American Ex- 
position. It will be seen that such a visit can be 
made by a ten days side trip from Detroit after the 
convention or by a ten days stop-over on the return 
trip for those whose tickets read via Hamilton, To- 
ronto, Buffalo or Niagara Falls, and still leave oppor- 
tunity for spending a month or more at some chosen 
resort. 

In either case it is believed that from a'l parts of 
the country the N. E. A. rate to Detroit, including 
side trip or stop-over to visit the Pan-American ‘Ex- 
position will be found cheaper and more attractive 
than any rate offered to Buffalo alone. - 

The local arrangements have wisely been placed 
by the citizens of Detroit in the hands of an Execu- 
tive Committee selected from the teachers of that 
city, who will spare no effort to make the welcome 
and entertainment of the visitors worthy both the 
city of Detroit and its guests. 

A beautiful, illustrated booklet of fifty pages, set- 
ting forth the historic, scenic and other attractions 
of Detroit, and giving full information as to local 
arrangements, has been issued by the Local Executive 
Committee, and will be mailed to any address upon 
upplication. 

All correspondence on local affairs should be ad- 
dressed to Professor O. G. FREDERICK, Chairman Lo- 
cal Executive Committee N. E. A., 50 Miami Ave., 
Detroit, Mich. 

Active Members of the Association are invited to 
send to the Secretary, undersigned, addresses of those 
who would be interested to receive this Program- 
Bulletin, and to cooperate with the respective State 
Directors and Managers in extending information 
regarding the Detroit meeting and in securing a 
large attendance at the Fortieth Annual Convention. 

It is the aim of the Executive Committee to add, 
during the present year, one thousand names to the 
Active Membership list of the Association; this can 
be realized only thru the kind offices of the active 
members in seeing that every prominent teacher 
among their associates attending the convention 
shall come to Detroit fully informed astothe advan- 
tages of active membership and disposed to become 
permanently identified with the Association. 

The programs of the various sessions, already 
extensive and excellent, are necessarily incomplete 
and will be perfected before the final edition is printed 
for use during the convention. 

JAMES M. GREEN, 
President N. E. A., 
ImwIn SHEPARD, / Trenton, N. J. 
Secretary N. E. A., 
Winona, Minn, 
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sities of the nartial tones to produce these. This in 
turn was brought about by varying the reinforcement of 
these partial tones by changing the size and shape of 
our resonance cavities. Finally this was accomplished 
largely by varying the size and shape of the mouth cavity. 

To illustrate : We find that the vowel 4 (as in father) 
has from seven (7) to nine (9) overtones, the ideal dis- 
position of the partial tones being such that the funda- 
mental is very strong while the overtones gradually 
diminish in strength as they rise in the series-or in pitch. 
On the other hand the vowel ~ (as in meet) never has 
more than three (3) overtones with the fundamental 
slightly weaker than in the 4 and the first overtone con- 
siderably stronger. The explanation of these phenom- 
ena is very simple. In the production of the vowel 4 
the tongue is lowered, thus adding considerable reson- 
ance space to that of the cavities of the pharynx: and 
nose. This gives us the largest and most complex res- 
onance space possible in the vocal instrument. The 
largest space would account for the increase in strength 
of the fundamental, while the complexity would account 
for the reinforcement of a wide range of pitch thus 
bringing in the higher overtones. On the other hand 
in the vowel e the tongue rises, practically filling the 
mouth cavity and reducing both the size and complexity 
of the resonance chamber. This smaller space would 
reinforce a higher pitch and we get the strong overtone, 
while the comparatively simple shaped cavity of the 
pharynx and nose would reinforce fewer overtones. 

The fact of the matter is that, in proper tone pro- 
duction, the pharynx and nose form a constant reson- 
ance cavity which never varies in size and shape, and 
which, granting the same pitch, would always give the 
same combination of partial tones, and hence there 
could be no change in quality or vowels. In correct 
tone production all the changes necessary to the pro- 
duction of the different vowel sounds are made by vary- 
ing the position of the tongue and lips, or, in other 
words, by modifying the size and shape of the mouth 
cavity. As the vowel sounds are largely due to the 
changes in the number and relative intensities of the 
overtones, it is difficult to see why the mouth cavity is not a 
very important reinforcer of the overtones. Furthermore, 
if the mouth cavity is nota reinforcer of the overtones, 
then all these changes could be brought about without its 
use, or in other words, with the mouth closed. 

If Prof. Scripture or anyone else can produce these 
sounds with the mouth closed, then, and not till then, 
will his conclusion have some basis of fact to rest upon ; 
altho this would not be conclusive proof. A demonstra- 
tion of this kind would only parallel Coperniac’s conclu- 
sion, that because all of the vowel sounds could be pro- 
duced with the soft palate contracted, thus shutting off 
all access to the upper pharynx and nasal cavities, they 
could not be produced with the soft palate relaxed or in 
the low position. We have proved conclusively that the 
vowel sounds can not only be produced with the soft 
palate relaxed, but that this production is much more 
satisfactory to both the listener and the producer. The 
subject of phonetics must indeed be in a very chaotic 
state, if such an intelligent investigator as Prof. Scrip- 
a must be, can draw such an erroneous conclusion as 

is. 


Educational Meetings. 
June 18-20.—Alabama State Teavhers’ Association, Montgom- 
ery. 
une 27-29.—Eastern Manual Training Teachers’ Association, 
Buffalo. 


uly 5-6.—New York State Teachers’ Association, Buffalo. 
uly 1-3.—New York Society for Child Study, Buffalo. 
uly 2-4.—Pennsylvania Educational Association, Philadelphia. 
uly 5-9.—American Institute of Instruction, Saratoga. 
uly 8-12.—National Educational Association, Detroit. 
_Sept. 3-4.—New Jersey State Association of School Commis- 
sioners and Superintendents, Lakewood. 
Oct. 16-18.—_New York State Association of School Boards, 
Auburn. 
Nov. 29-30.—Massachusetts State Teachers’ Association, W or- 
cester. 
May 25.—West Tennessee Educational Association, W rite 
R, S. Bynum, Union City. Tenn. 
June 26-27,—Arkansas State Teachers’ Association, 
Roek. Write J. W. Conger, Arkadelphia, Ark. 
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The School Laws of Porto Rico. 


An exhaustive code of school laws was passed by the 
legislature of Porto Rico, April 9, approved a few days 
later, and is now part of the law of the island. Some 
of the provisions of the new code are here summarized. 

These are to be three in number from each school 
district, constituting the school board of that district. 
At the next municipal election after the passage of this 
law three directors shall be elected, who after election 
shall draw lots to see which shall serve a three years, 
which a two years’, and which a one year term. At the 
next annual election and at each succeeding election one 
director shall be elected. 

The school board of each district is to meet for or- 
ganization upon the first Tuesday of each and every 
June. They shall elect a president and secretary from 
their own number. They shall meet monthly, two mem- 
bers to constitute a quorum. One qualified voter of the 
district, not a member of the school board, is to be ap- 
pointed treasurer of the district ; he may be the treas- 
urer of the municipality in which the district is situ- 
ated, tho this is not required. The treasurer shall pay 
out money only upon order of the board. 

The school boards shall have charge of school build- 
ings, with power to erect, reform, remodel, rent, equip, 
etc.; to employ janitors and pay house rent for teachers. 

Not less than ten per cent. nor more than 20 per cent. 
of all taxes collected and funds received from the insu- 
lar. treasury by any municipality shall be set aside for 
school purposes. The moneys shall be apportioned by 
the Ayuntamiento of each municipality to the school 
districts in his jurisdiction. The exact proportion of the 
allotment to schools, within the above named limits shall 
be fixed by the Ayuntamiento before June 20 of each year. 

Each school board shall annually, on or before July 1, 
submit to the commissioner of education a report speci- 
fying the number of schools it desires to open and 
the number of teachers required. Not later than Au- 
gust 1 it will be informed how many schools and teach- 
ers may in equity be provided for the district. The 
school year established shall not exceed ten months nor 
be less than eight months. The division into terms 
shall be at the option of the commissioner of education. 
A school month shall consist of twenty days of actual 
teaching, no school to be open on Sunday, Saturday, ora 
legal holiday. 

The teachers of Porto Rico shall be designated as 
rural teachers, graded teachers, teachers of English, 
and principal teachers. They must be of good moral 
character, besides having the legally constituted educa- 
tional qualifications. ‘They may be dismissed for cruelty, 
negligence, immorality, etc. The right to dismiss or 
suspect teachers rests with the commissioner of educa- 
tion who is also competent to fix the salaries within 
legally constituted limits. 

A rural teacher shall receive not Jess than thirty dol- 
lars per school month. For this service it is necessary 
to pass an examination for a certificate in the following 
subjects: English, Spanish, arithmetic, geography, his- 
tory of the United States and of Porto Rico, and meth- 
ods of teaching. 

A graded teacher shall receive not less than forty 
dollars per school month. Examinations must be passed 
in the same subjects as are required of rural teachers. 

Teachers of English shall receive not less than forty 
dollars a month. They must be graduates of a first- 
class high school, normal school, college, or university, 
or must hold high certificates from some state of the 
United States, or they shall pass an examination in the 
English language, including writing, spelling, reading, 
and grammar. Also in arithmetic, geography, history 
of the United States, physiology, and methods of teach- 
ing. In every village and city maintaining a graded sys- 
tem of schools there shall be at least one teacher of 
English and as many more as the commissioner of edu- 
cation may appoint. 

Principals of graded schools shall receive not less 
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than sixty dollars per school month. They must be 
graduates of an accredited normal school, college, or 
university, or they shall-pass an examination in the fol- 
lowing studies: All the studies required for a graded 
certificate and in addition algebra, geometry, physiology, 
and such additional studies as the commissioner may re- 
quire ; provided that six months’ notice of additional 
study shall be required. 

All teachers except those of English shall be selected 
by the local school boards oh or before July 1 of each 
year, to be confirmed or rejected by the commissioner 
of education. 

School boards from the funds at their disposal shall 
pay the house rent or provide rooms for teachers, rent 
not to exceed fifteen dollars per month; or, if they so 
elect, they may make a cash allowance for house rent. 

The commissioner of education shall from time to time 
appoint supervisors or superintendents of schools ; shall 
prepare and promulgate all courses of study ; conduct 
all examinations; prepare and issue all licenses or cer- 
tificates to teachers ; fix the salaries of teachers ; select 
and purchase all school books, supplies, and equipments ; 
approve of all plans for public school buildings ; require 
and collect such statistics as he may need ; formulate 
such administrative rules and regulations as he may 
from time to time find necessary for the effective ad- 
ministration of his office. 

These are the most vital sections of the new code. 
The appended laws are of the nature of by-laws and deal 
and are devoted mainly to legal delimitation of the 
powers of school boards and school officials. 


The Teacher and the Stock Market. 


This prolonged season of excitement in the stock mar- 
ket is likely to make the critical observer believe-that 
Judge Grant is right when he says in Unleavened Bread, 
that Americans are a nation of gamblers. We probably 
do less gambling as a diversion than any other civilized 
nation. In England it creates no scandal for a clergy- 
man to sit down to an evening of steady winning or 
losing at cards, while in most American communities 
such clerical conduct would let loose all the dogs of vitu- 
perative gossip. But when it comes to gambling as a 
business operation America can give pointers to the rest 
of the world. 

The present storm of speculation that is central over 
Wall street is not a local disturbance. It extends to 
every section of the country. It has been gathering for. 
years. Some little time ago when the first of the great 
deais in “coppers,” the formation of the Amalgamated, was 
pending, an educational observer was astonished to find 
in quiet New England villages, around Boston, that al- 
most everybody was watching the tickers. The school 
people were gambling on margins with all the rest. 
One high school principal reported that he had cleared 
$1,100 in six weeks as a result of his flyers in coppers. 
Another teacher had lost the savings of ten years in con- 
sequence of an unfortunate tip. 

There are two ways of looking at this speculative 
mania. The genial optimist being an American and 
therefore something of a cynic, will say: “My good 
friend in the educational business, don’t gamble in stocks. 
Gambling is a vicious practice. Still, since you will gamble 
let me advise you to beware the perils of a rising 
market. Such people as you generally get in on an up- 
ward movement just as it is reaching its culmination. 
Naturally you get caught when the sharp decline comes. 
The dice of Wall street are all loaded. The men who 
are furiously buying the stock of a certain railroad to- 
day are the men who already own that stock. They are 
simply transferring from right hand to left to excite the 
market. It is on you and your kind that they will get 
rich. Gamble, if you must, but with caution.” 

On the other hand, a sterner moralist might point to 
the evils that are the outgrowth of this gambling spirit 
and bid the teacher beware all the fascination of the se- 
ductive margin. How can the teacher preach by example 
and |precept the gospel of social service when he is 
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known to be addicted to a most unethical habit. The 
essence of social service is that every man should in- 
crease his productivity to the limit ; that he should take 
only what he has earned, and that he should contribute 
of his earnings to make favorable conditions for succeed- 
ing generations. The gambler will not stand for any- 
thing of this sort. He hopes to win what he has not 
earned, and he sees nothing wrong in losing what he has 
with difficulty earned. Isn’t it his to lose? 

True it is that the gambling instinct is strong in hu- 
manity and that sometimes it can be made to subserve 
useful ends. Yet in its cruder manifestations it is tho- 
roly reprehensible. The educator should do everything 
he can to stamp it out. 

A group of little boys was observed the other after- 
noon in West fifty-fourth street, this city, pitching pen- 
nies. They had just come from school, either from the 
big public school, in that street, or from the Ethical 
Culture school. Can a teacher properly reprimand his 
pupils for pitching pennies or shooting craps when he 
lives himself in a constant fever of excitement as to the 
quotations of Union Pacific or Atchison? 


The Golden Rule. 


A remarkable meeting was held in N. Y. city, March 26, 
its object to found a memorial to the Baron and Baron- 
ess de Hirsch. It brought together men of all sects 
and races; a speech was made by Wu Ting Fang who 
declared that Confucius gave the rule “Do not do to 
others what you do not want done unto yourself.” As 
this rule is found in many creeds, it was determined to 
form 1 Golden Rule Brotherhood. Theodore F. Seward, 
78 Fifth ave., the secretary reports the movement is 
attracting wide attention ; it is hoped to make this rule 
a business rule. 


Can Such Things Be? 


The Philadelphia board of education recently abolished 
the system of examinations for promotions to higher 
grades, temporarily, to give Dr. Brooks a chance to see 
how promotion without examinations would work. A 
good working plan was developed which will be in opera- 
sion this spring. 

Yet hardly was the new rule adopted, according tothe 
newspapers, when principals thruout the city were 
approached by corrupt politicians who demanded “that 
certain incompetent children be recommended for pro- 
motion.” Forfeiture of position in case of failure to 
comply was in several cases held over the principal's 
head; and members of the board of education were con- 
strained to announce, semi-officially, that every princi- 
pal will be expected to do his duty even if it extends to 
turning down the child of the leading politician of the 
ward. 


The Brooklyn Commercial High School. 


In the midst of the exploitation that the new com- 
mercial high school, of Manhattan, is receiving, it is well 
to remember that the sister borough of Brooklyn has a 
well established commercial high school. This institu- 
tion was begun back in the eighties when the Central 
grammar school, as it was then called, was founded by 
taking the supplementary or graduate classes from the 
different grammar grades and combining them to form a 
secondary school. This school has always been con- 
ducted largely on commercial lines. It was divided in 
the early nineties into a boys’ high school and a girls’ 
high school. The business department of the boys’ high 
school under Mr. W. E. Daggett grew rapidly and its 
success was so gratifying that a few months ago it was 
organized as a separate school in an annex building and 
placed in charge of Supt. William L. Felter with Mr. 
Daggett as its first head teacher. The course was 
lengthened to three years and a number of new subjects 
introduced into the curriculum. 

This commerial high school needs a new building. It 
is doing a good work, but under unfavorable conditions 
so far as equipment is concerned. 
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General Grant was asked why he never swore ; he re- 
plied, “ Well, when a boy I had an aversion to swearing ; 
it seemed useless, an unnecessary habit; and besides I 
saw that swearing usually roused a man’s anger. I early 
had a desire to have complete command of myself. I 
noticed when a man got angry his opponent always got 
the better of him; on that account also I determined to 
refrain from swearing. Then, the swearing men of my 
acquaintance when a boy were not the best men I knew. 
I never saw any-reasons for swearing; all were against 
it.” 

The resignation of Pres. Franklin Carter of Williams 
college has caused no little anxiety to the alumni and 
friends of the institution. There are a great many 
Williams men who have attained distinction in one walk 
of life or another, but the number of those who are fitted 
for the peculiar task of college presidency is undoubtedly 
very small, and not all of those who have such qualifica- 
tions are immediately available. Chancellor James H. 
Canfield, of the class of ’67, is mentioned for the honor 
as is Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie, also of ’67, well-known as 
associate editor of The Outlook. The name of Rev. 
Henry Hopkins, of Kansas City, son of the late Pres. 
Mark Hopkins, has also been mentioned. 


The school board of Grand Rapids, Mich., has showed 
its appreciation of Supt. W. H. Elson by a unanimous 
re-election with an increase of salary, $3,200 instead of 
$3,000. The re-election was attended with very unusual 
demonstrations of personal regard and appreciation of 
the superintendent. © 


Governor Stone, of Pennsylvania, has signed the 
Myers bill providing for the centralization of township 
schools and for township high schools. This is one of 
the most important pieces of school legislation enacted 
in the Keystone state since the passage of the common 
school law of 1824. Rural high schools were permitted 
by the law of June 28, 1895, but the many failures of 
the school, established under the provisions of the law 
have led to the conclusion that without centralization 
the country high school has no chance in Pennsylvania. 


Some weeks since the New York State library printed 
a list of 500 of the leading books of the previous years 
and submitted it to librarians for a vote as to the 
fifty best books to be added to a village library. Miss 
Mary Johnston’s “To Have and to Hold” was voted 
first. Now something should be said as to the literary 
taste thus displayed. Is there not a “novel microbe,” 
that gets into people’s brains and induces the reading 
of novels? Insatiable novel reading is bad, tho there is 
no more refining pursuit than the moderate reading of 
good novels. 


The troubles at Leland Stanford, Jr., university ap- 
pear to be only beginning. Professors Lapsley and 
Warren, who went to the university under leave of 
absence from Harvard, have decided after one semester 
that the conditions for good work in their departments 
do not exist and that they will retire at the expiration 
of their present engagement. Both these gentlemen 
were offered full professorships and a large increase of 
salary. Following hard upon the announcement of 
the resignation of Professor Lovejoy last week, and upon 
the rumor that a number of the professors who refused 
to sign the recent faculty manifesto on Professor Ross’ 
removal will leave at the end of this term, this resigna- 
tion makes the outlook for a strong faculty next year 
very doubtful. 


The American Museum of Natural History: has pur- 
chased 2,000 Peruvian ancient relics; tapestry made of 
peacock feathers, many centuries old; vicuna wool 
pouches that have been in the grave a thousand years; 
skulls showing trepanning; bodies of children as well 
preserved as mummies; musical instruments ; needles ; 
spindles; scales like our steel yards; ornamental ar- 
ticles in gold, silver, and copper. 
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Letters, 


The Batavia Plan of Individual Instruction. 


In compliance with your request I herewith submit to 
the readers of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL a report of my in- 
vestigations into the plan of individual instruction in 
operation in the Batavia public schools. 

Three evenings were devoted to consultation, involv- 
ing every phase of-the work with Supt. Kennedy; two 
full days were spent in visiting every school-room in the 
seven school-buildings of the town, observing minutely 
the plan of instruction in every grade of the schools 
from the first grade primary thru the high school, and 
interviewing at least thirty of the forty teachers em- 
ployed. I do not hesitate to express my unqualified ap- 
preciation and approval of the methods pursued. 

The entire absence of unrest, inattention, listlessness, 
or any form of disorder on the part of pupils; or of 
severity, reproof, or even reference to conduct or appli- 
cation on the part of teachers was a most agreeable 
surprise. No harshness, no reproaches or threats, no 
invidious comparisons, no sarcasm or reproachful re- 
marks were noticed; nor would such treatment be 





’ tolerated. So manifest were these conditions that a 


representative of the state department of public in- 
struction, who had just closed his visit to these schools, 
said to me on my arrival, “They have no discipline in 
these schools,” meaning that the highest form of disci- 
pline was in operation. The scholarship, intelligence, 
self-reliance, discipline, cheerfulness, and devotion to 
work surpassed anything I ever heretofore observed. 

I sought diligently for the causes which led to such 
marked efficiency, and am clear in my judgment that they 
are attributable, mainly, to the plan of organized indi- 
vidual instruction as the supplement and corrective of 
exclusive class instruction. 

I regard the graded school system as the greatest in- 
vention in educational organization. It was constructed 
with such wisdom that, as an organization, it is likely to 
stand the test of time. Class instruction is a powerful 
means for developing manly power and for stimulating 
strenuous effort. The division of labor securing economy 
and efficiency, the stimulus from numbers, the broaden- 
ing of the teacher’s work, meeting the necessity in 
towns and cities for organization and classification, are 
conditions that no other system yet devised can so well 
secure. But it is not surprising that this educational 
system embraced some errors. The strength and weak- 
ness of the system were not likely to be revealed by a 
priori reasoning ; they were, however, discovered by ex- 
perience. It was found that the system assumes a uni- 
formity in the nature of children, which never did and 
never can exist. The school is made up of individuals, 
and their peculiar needs can be attended to only bya due 
amount of individual attention, for which the graded 
system makes no suitable provision. 

It is no reflection on the wisdom that devised the 
graded system that time and use have revealed errors 
and weaknesses in its construction and application. But 
these revelations sought to serve as a stimulus for the 
investigation of suggestions that offer a remedy for 
the defects. And I am convinced that the important 
means of relief is to be found in organized individ- 
ual instruction in connection with and as the supple- 
ment and corrective of, exclusive class instruction. 
The plan devised for the Batavia schools offers at least 
an important suggestion toward the solution of the 
problem. It assumes that every individual child ought 
to receive special attention at school. It assumes further 
that the worry, discouragement, pressure, and overstrain 
of teachers and pupils may be practically eliminated 
from the school-room, and that nearly all can be pro- 
moted from grade to grade, and that the incentives or 
necessity for placing pupils beyond their grade rarely 
occur. Supt. Kennedy claims that his plan relieves the 
schools practically of all the dull pupils, the stupids, the 
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laggards, and that the bright pupils find it is all they can 
do to keep up with the heretofore slow pupils. 

The Batavia plan, I found, operates in two forms, or 
rather it is applied under two different conditions. In 
over-crowded rooms an additional teacher is employed in 
silent individual instruction, giving her entire time to 
this form of work ; while the teacher in charge devotes 
herself wholly to class instruction. Not the slightest 
confusion or interruption was to be noticed in the rooms 
where the two teachers were at work. This plan is ideal 
and unquestionably produces, on the whole, a slightly 
higher degree of efficiency. No division of pupils is re- 
quired, nor is there need of additional room. Moreover, a 
large number of pupils can be easily and satisfactorily 
handled. There aresix rooms thus organized. In rooms 
in which there are not more pupils than one teacher can 
efficiently instruct, which includes.all rooms except the 
six mentioned, the teacher gives both forms of instruc- 
tion, devoting one-half the time to each, the periods in 
individual and class instruction in each subject, alter- 
nating. ; 

The plan has not in any way increased the teaching 
force orexpense. It works admirably and gives excel- 
lent satisfaction. The results are vastly superior in 
every phase and condition of school work to those 
achieved under the old plan of exclusive classinstruction. 
Not the slightest embarrassment or friction attends its 
working. Ample time is found for accomplishing all the 
work. Pupils, by means of individual instruction, 
rapidly acquire greater ability in drawing benefit from 
class instruction. The teacher, also, by the method pur- 
sued, develops power and accomplishes more in the 
lessened number of recitation periods. 

The special business of the individual teacher is to 
study each individual pupil and to help him overcome 
whatever weaknesses he may possess. It is marvelous 
what aptitude a slow, or so-called dull pupil, manifests 
when discouragement is removed and when once aroused 
to the consciousness of his or her ability ; and such pupils 
almost invariably assume a position among the strong 
and reliable pupils in the class. I searched for the slow 
and dull pupils, but failed to find one. I enquired for 
pupils who were at first slow of apprehension and appar- 
ently weak in the mastery of a subject and had these 
thoroly tested. I was surprised at the clearness and 
mastery they had acquired. I also tested pupils who 
were unusually apt upon entering the schoolsin order to 
compare the work accomplished by them, and their 
ability to clearly comprehend the work in hand with the 
progress of the others. I found little, if any, disparity 
in the two classes of pupils. Indeed, the stronger and 
so-called bright pupils were more frequently found 
among the aroused pupils who were at first slow and 
possibly considered dull. 

An additional advantage of the Batavia plan is that it 
does not disturb the organization of the school in the 
least ; a slight modification of the program is all that is 
required. It is now, and has been for nearly two years, 
in complete operation in all the schools primary, gram- 
mar and high school. The testimony of every teacher 
is without the slightest hesitation or reservation pro- 
nounced in its favor. A propesition to abandon the 
present mode of instruction and return to the former 
plan would be met with the most emphatic protest from 
teachers, pupils, and patrons. 

Anexamination of the written work, the class exercises 
and tests given, together with the record in the high 
school, induces me to accept the united testimony of 
superintendent and teachers that with rare exceptions 
all pupils can be moved simultaneously from grade to 
grade and by their plan of instruction, semi-annual pro- 
motions and doubling of classes in a grade are unneces- 
sary. The attendance at the high school increased 
thirty per cent. in a single year, while the increase in 
first grade primary was but two percent. Theincreased 
standings obtained in Regent’s examinations in the high 
schooi in the past year, 7. ¢., the number who passed, the 
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number receiving honors, and the number receiving 100 
in many of the advanced subjects were 50 per cent. 
higher than the year before. These results 1 took from 
the records of the institution. They are attributable 
directly to the influence of individual instruction. 

The plan of instruction, instead of producing depen- 
dence as is sometimes erroneously supposed, produces 
just the reverse. I have never seen more independent 
thinking and self-reliant pupils than in the Batavia 
schools. 

The plan is so simple that it can be introduced into 
any school-room ; and any conscientious and intelligent 
teacher can secure incomparably better results than by 
the plan of exclusive class instruction. 

The experiment is attracting widespread attention. 
Dr. G. Stanley Hall, president of Clark university, re- 
cently said: “Individual instruction ‘sounds the key- 
note of education for the next decade.” State Superin- 
tendent Skinner has officially endorsed the plan. The 
department of public instruction and the department 
of the regents sent representatives to Batavia. These 
representatives unqualifiedly endorse the plan. The plan 
of individual instruction has been introduced into the 
State normal school at Geneseo, after a personal investi- 


- gation by the principal and every member of the faculty. 


The method is pow being introduced into schools in the 
vicinity of Batavia, and other localities are arranging to 
introduce the same method The board of education of 
the city of Ogdensburg voted unanimously to introduce 
individual instruction as the supplement and corrective 
of class instruction into the public schools of the city. 
Ogdensburg, N. Y. BARNEY WHITNEY, 
Superintendent. 


a4 


Is the Value of Technical Education Overrated ? 


This academic question of the usefulness of college 
education, normal school education, etc., is really being 
over-discussed. Now it is technical school education of 
which the value is called into question. The Electrical 
Engineer, of London, one of the strongest of English 
scientific journals, has gathered statistics which seem to 
show that technical education does not increase invent- 
iveness and originality; that it produces engineers and 
others who are content to do as they have been taught 
rather than to strike out on new lines. The conclusion 
reached is that technical education is of less use than 
most people have supposed. 

If this contention is correct, and Mr. C. M. Schwab is 
right in asserting that college men never amount to 
anything as iron masters, we shall be forced to conclude 
that education of whatever sort is not worth much. We 
used to hear that the technological schools do all sorts 
of things for their graduates that the literary colleges 
cannot do. If now our faith in technical education is 
shattered, we shall have to conclude that schooling is all 
foolishness. 

It is barely possible, however, that Mr. Schwab and 
the editor of the Electrical Engineer do not take into 
account the inherent stupidity of human nature. Great 
leaders in industry or in anything else cannot be developed 
at will by an educational institution. The college or 
technical institute is a place where the dull may become 
a little less dull, the inefficient a little less inefficient. 

F. C. 


GS 
Make your plans to attend the meeting of 


the N. E. A. at Detroit, July 8-12. The pre- 
liminary official program is printed elsewhere 


in this number of “‘ The School Journal.” 





Humors feed on humors—the sooner you get rid of them the 
better—Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the medicine to take. 
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Gducational Outlook. 


Where St. Louis is Behind some Other Cities. 


St. Louis, Mo.—A petition has been circulated among the 
grade teachers, to be presented to the board of education by 
Mr. J. H. Rabe, of the Arlington school. It demands an in- 
crease of ten per cent. in salaries. : 

Here are the facts upon which the demand is based: 

Salaries are lower in St. Louis than in any other city of its 
class. 

Salaries were cut seven and one half per cent. in 1880 and 
have never been restored to the original schedule altho such 
restoration has frequently been promised. 

The maximum salary of a second assistant, $600, is less than 
that a the average clerk and not nearly that of a good steno- 

rapher. 
. In spite of the low salaries teachers are expected to attend 
summer schools, subscribe to educational journals, belong to 
the society of pedagogy, and dress respectably—all which 
things they areglad to do in so far as they can afford to. 

In many of the schools teachers are practically required to 
buy the pictures, plants, and other objects necessary for 
beautifying their rooms. 

In view of such conditions the teachers feel that they are 
right in claiming the fulfilment of promises often made but 
never kept. 














New York State Expenditures. 


The forty-seventh annual report of State Supt. C. R. Skinner 
shows that the sum expended for the maintenance of the 
public schools of New York state during the last school year 
was $33,421,491, an increase of $5,368,500 over the previous year. 
Very much of this increase is attributable to the activity in 
building school-houses in New York city. Teachers’ salaries 
aggregate $19,218,892, an increase of $2,734,245, due in large 
part to the operation of the Davis law in New York city. The 
average annual salary for teachers inthe entire state is $604.78 ; 
that for the country districts $322.49. 


Free Text-Book Agitation. 


CLEVELAND, O.—The report of School Director Bell for the 
year ending April 1, shows that since Apil, 1900, six new build- 
ings containing eighty-seven rooms have been completed and 
that five new buildings containing fifty-three rooms, are under 
contract. The report also urges the adoption of the free text- 
book system and an increase in the salaries of teachers. 

Meantime the Central Labor union is continuing its agitation 
for free books. A committee recently waited upon Mayor 
Tom L. Johnson and secured his declaration of approval; and 
ie “Tom ” Johnson says has considerable weight in Cleve- 

and. 


Superintendent Easton’s Report. 


NEw ORLEANS, LA.—The last report of Supt. Easton to the 
board of education contains a number of suggestions that will, 
perhaps, be of interest to school men in other sections than 
Louisiana. First, as to our schools themselves: The report 
shows that 31,341 pupils have been enrolled since Oct. 1, 1900, 
and that 27,634 pupils were in attendance during the month of 
March. In the secondary schools there were 250 boys, 691 
girls. In elementary schools (white), grammar grades, 2,374 
boys, 3,156 girls; primary grades, 8,124 boys,7.903 girls; kin- 
dergarten, 306 boys, 362 girls. Elementary schools (colored), 
fifth grade, 161 boys, 191 girls; primary grades, 2,041 boys, 
2.115 girls. Average daily attendance in secondary schoo!s, 
boys, 94 per cent., girls, 95 per cent. Elementary schools, 
grammar grades, boys, 95 per cent., girls, 94 percent. Primary 
grades, boys and girls 91 per cent. Colored, 85 per cent. 
Total number of pupils in secondary and elementary schools, 
grammar grades, 6,823. Elementary schools, primary grades, 
20,851. Seventy-four per cent. of the entire attendance are in 
> primary grades. Average number of pupils to a teacher, 
38. 

English and Patriotism. 


WEsT HOBOKEN, N. J.—The second quarterly meeting for 
the year of the Hudson County Teachers’ Association was held 
here May 11. Prin. Wilmer Kennedy, of Newark, gave a help 
ful address on “ Language and Grammar.” He emphasized 
the importance of language teaching in the lower grades and 
its possible influence in a patriotic direction. This influence 
is especially noticeable among foreign children who are so 
eager to learn our language that they read with avidity any- 
thing suitable to their age. Wherever it is possible, therefore, 
to introduce a language lesson, the progress in expression be- 
comes more rapid, the interest in our tongue increases, and a 
love for their adopted country rapidly grows. The present 
tendency to force grammar instruction more and more into 
lower grades was noted by the speaker. 

An admirable talk on arithmetic was given by Prin. D. A. 
Preston, of Brooklyn. His suggestions were specific and were 
heartily received by the teachers. During the discussion which 
followed many questions were asked Mr. Preston relative t 
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principles of arithmetic, His answers proved that he is a 
master of his subject. 

The next meeting of the Association will be held October 12, 
1900. 





Chicago News Letter. 


CuICcAGo, ILL.—Flowers, presents, and other frills which 
have been the features of the Chicago high school commence- 
ment exercises will be prohibited by the board of education if 
the recommendation of the school management committee 
made this afternoon is adopted at the next meeting. Supt. 
Cooley made a recommendation that simple exercises be held 
in one large hall, like the Auditorium, for all high school grad- 
uates and that a prominent citizen be asked to address the 
graduates. He also recommended the prohibiting of bouquets 
and other presents to pupils because the poorer children would 
be humiliated. The fight has always been warm over com- 
mencement exercises then of what is considered vulgar 
and extravagant show. As the board of education has allowed 
several high schools to hold exercises outside of their assem- 
bly halls, only the recommendation to stop spectacular exer- 
cises was adopted. 

A race is now on between the members of the Chicago 
Teachers’ Federation who want Governor Yates to veto the 
optional pension measure and the principals and high school 
teachers who are opposed to the old compulsory law. The 
governor must sign or veto all bills passed by the legislature 
by next Thursday. Miss Margaret A. Haley, of the legislative 
committee of the federation, called on the ee at Spring- 
field yesterday and found to her dismay that those favoring 
the optional bill had sent in several petitions urging the gov- 
ernor to sign it. Miss Haley says that some of the schools 
credited with favoring the optional bill are really friends of 
the old law. Ifthe governor signs the optional pension bill 
another fight will take place two years from now when the leg- 
islature meets again. The present pension iund will be ex- 
yk ag within a few years unless something is done to keep 
it alive. 

The legislature passed another school bill in the rush at the 
close of the session which is considered of value with regard 
to the betterment of country schools. The Odell bill provides 
for the consolidation of country schools and for the free con- 
veyance of pupils in rural schools who live a mile away from 
the school-house. The school consolidation plan has worked 
successfully in Ohio. It has been found almost impossible to 
maintain good schools in sparsely populated districts in Illinois. 
Under the consolidation plan there will be concentration of 
school facilities in such a way as to secure a higher grade of 
instruction. The proposition for conveying pupils to schools 
is to be submitted to the voters at the next township election. 

The average daily attendance of pupils in Chicago’s public 
schools for April was 219,768. 

At the opening of the summer term last Monday sixty sub- 
stitute teachers were distributed among the schools to take 
the place of those who are on extended vacations. Twenty- 


one teachers are scheduled for trips to Europe, where they will 


spend a year in study. 

Supt. Cooley says the teachers need not fear a general 
“shake up ” because he was re-elected by the board of educa- 
tion two months before the usual time. He says he does not 
expect to find many incompetents in the schools and that 
those who have enuallly played politics need not worry about 
getting their “pull” together because he will recommend ap- 
pointments solely on merit. Mr. Cooley wrote to the city civil 
service commission yesterday regarding a request that he 
should ask twenty-four teachers to volunteer as examiners in a 
are test to be held Saturday morning in the West Division 

igh school. Mr. Cooley wrete that teachers were always paid 
for extra work and that he would be loath to ask them to work 
without pay after school hours. The commission has been 
paying ve dollars a day to outsiders but the appropriation 
as been exhausted. 

The Child Study congress, the sessions of which have been 
held in the Fine Arts building, elected the following officers 
for the ensuing year: Pres., Fred W. Smedley, superintendent 
of Child Study, Chicago board of education; Vice-Pres., Mrs 
R. B. McMullen, of Evanston, president of the National 
Woman’s congress; Second Vice-Pres., John W. Cook, presi- 
dent of the Northern II]linois state normal school; Third Vice- 
Pres., Mrs. Alice Putnam; president of the International Kin- 
dergarten Association; Sec’y and Treas., Charles C. Kraus- 
kop assistant to Mr. Smedley. 

he following executive committee was named to map out 
the work for the ensuing year: A. H. Yoder, Oak Park, chair- 
man; Dr. Derexa Morey-Errant, Chicago; Prof. Edwin G. 
Dexter, University of Illinois; H. W. Thurston, Chicago, and 
Mrs. Winfield S. Hall, Berwyn. 

Mrs. Eliza Adams Moore, an instructor at the University of 
Chicago, caused a sensation at the last day’s session by stating 
that very young children long for the old rhymes of “ Hi-diddle- 
diddle ” and “ Eeny meeny, miny mo,” and all the old stories 
told over and over again, and also by denouncing the unnatur- 
alness of Sunday school books. 
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In and Around New York City. 


The New York educational council will meet Saturday, May 
18, at 10.30 A. M., in Law room No. 1, University building, 
Washington square. Secretary Frank A. Hill, of the Massa- 
chusetts state board of education will speak on “ Illegitimate 
Burdens of the Teacher.” At the close of the morning session 
the council will lunch at “The Albert.” Members are per- 
mitted to bring guests. 


A very interesting meeting of the Association for the Study 
of Practical Classroom Problems, Dr. John Dwyer, president, 
was held at the hall of the board of education, Saturday after- 
noon, May 11. The speaker of the occasion was Dr. J. W. 
Redway, the eminent geographer. A portion of Dr. Redway’s 
paper, which is full of practical suggestions for teachers of 
geography, will be printed in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL in the 
near future. 


Examinations for free scholarships in Cornell university 
will take place at the hall of the board of education, Saturday, 
June 1, at nine o’clock. Candidates must be at least sixteen 
years old, of six months standing in the common schools or 
academies of the state, and actual residents of the state. As 
many persons will be appointed from this county as these are 
assembly districts in the county. 


The entrance examinations to the Jamaica, L. I., normal 
school will be held June 13-14. 


Examinations for the $2,000 scholarship in commercial edu- 
cation offered by the Manufacturers’ association, were held at 
Packer institute, Brooklyn, May 11. The awards will be made 
by a committee, consisting of Mr. Alexander E. Orr, Dr.W. L. 
Felter, Rev. Dr. S. D. McConnell, Dr, Truman J. Backus, and 
Mr. H. W. Maxwell. Thirty-seven candidates presented 
themselves. The results will be announced later. 


The public school lecturers of Manhattan and the Bronx 
held their eleventh annual reunion and dinner at the Hotel 
Manhatten, May 9. Dr. H. M. Leipsiger, supervisor of free 
lectures, reviewed the work of the year. Speaking of the im- 
portance of the free lecture system he asserted that no other 
educational problem of our time is more important than that 
of giving culture to the people whose days are passed in mo- 
notonous toil. They must be bread-winners, but their lives 
need not be altogether narrow and sordid as too frequently 
they are. The kind of city we live in depends upon the way 
the inhabitants of it live. 

Other speakers were H. L. Bridgman, who presided, Pres. 


Miles M. O’Brien, of the board of education, State a 
Charles R. Skinner, Prof. U. C. Bumpus, of the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History, and the Rev. Dr. Edward Judsen. 


The appointment of Mr. Richard N. Robinson, a negro, as 
supervisor of music in about a dozen schools of Manhattan, 
has been attended with protest from some of the teachers 


whom he will instruct. One woman principal told Supt. Jasper 
that when Mr. Robinson came to her school she should order 
= her teachers to remain out of the class-rooms while he was 
there. 

“You will do nothing of the kind,” said Mr. Jasper, “or I 
shall personally recommend your dismissal.” 

Mr. Jasper says that the new supervisor reports a certain 
chilliness at the schools he has visited. ‘That,’ said the 
veteran superintendent, “ will wear off in time. I’ve found it 
rather chilly myself when I’ve visited schools on certain occa- 
sions.” And Mr. Jasper chuckled dryly at the memory of 
certain occasions. 


Vacation School Plans. 


Arrangements are completing for the Manhattan summer 
schools and vacation playgrounds. There will be a decided 
increase in the number of schools and playgrounds, with an 
added number of teachers, directors,and principals. The total 
force of instructors employed last year, numbered 466; this 
year 700 will be employed. 

This work is in charge of Associate Supt. A. T. Schauffler, 
who has made a special study of the sociological needs of 
different neighborhoods. Most of the new playgrounds will 
be in the congested but respectable districts of the East side. 

The subjects of instruction will be mainly nature study and 
manual training with elementary instruction in drawing and 

ainting. The industrial work, to which special attention will 
be paid, includes agg domestic economy, doll dressing, 
dressmaking, sewing, millinery, knitting, and embroidery for 
the girls. The boys’ course includes toy making, cane weav- 
ing, designing, Venetian iron work, shop work, including 
joinery, cabinet making, fret sawing, and carving. All of the 
schools provide kindergarten courses for the little ones. 

The number of playgrounds will be increased from twenty- 
nine to forty-five. At each of these there will be a gymnasium 
with competent instructors. The kindergarten classes on the 
six recreation piers belonging to the city will be conducted as 


usual, 
Teachers College Scholarships, 


Three special scholarships of the value of $500 each for the 
assistance of Southern teachers who may wish to study for a 
year at Teachers college have been given recently. These are 
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intended especially for teachers who wish to make themselves 
qualified for superintendencies. 


Jersey City Happenings. 


Mayor Hoos has reappointed the ten members of the board 
of education, whose term expired on the first Monday in May, 
A new law enacted last winter abolishes the spring elections, 
and provides that city officers, formerly elected in the spring, 
should hold over until Jan. 1 next. It has been decided, how- 
ever, that this law does not affect the board of education. 
There were three whose term did not expire, so that the new 
board, like the old, consists of 13 members, It is now proba- 
ble that the board will act under the revised school law passed 
by the legislature of 1900, and will appoint a board of estimate 
and start a movement for a new high school, so much needed, 

At its meeting Monday evening, May 6, Mr. John J. Mulvany, 
was re-elected president for the 3rd time. 

In his annual report Mr. Mulvany says that the year closing 
Nov. 30 last, was the most successful in the history of the 
board. During this time the training school course was ex- 
tended from one to two years, thus relieving the high school of 
all purely pedagogical subjects. The training school now 
gives one year to pedagogy and its allied subjects, and one 
whole year to the application of principles, together with ob- 
servation in actual practice classes in different schools of the 
ve under trained critic teachers. 

nother forward step has been the new rule which makes 
merit ard ability the tests, and the only ones, for appointment, 
instead of influence. Mr. Mulvany notices as causes for con- 
gratulation the excellent spirit among the six hundred teachers, 
the almost entire absence of cases ot discipline, for the board, 
among the pupils, and the remarkably few cases of neglect or 
carelessness among teachers and principals. 


Philadelphia Items. 


Meeting of the Educational Conference. 


The Educational Conference, of Philadelphia, was held at 
the normal school May 11. The principal speakers: were Dr. 
N. C. Schaeffer, state superintendent of public instruction; 
Supt. W. E. Chancellor, of Bloomfield, N. J.; and Prin. Oliver 
P. Cornman, of the Northwest Elementary school, Philadel- 


ia. 

Dr. Schaeffer was heartily applauded when he appeared, in 
recognition doubtless of the pleasure of his audience at his 
recent re-appointment. His topie was “ ‘fhe Relation of the 
Superintendent to the Training of Teachers.” His contention 
was that there are a great many points of educational practice 
that cannot be taught in the normal school and which the sup- 
erintendent must be ready to impart to his teachers wit 

atience and forethought. Many superintendents have the 
habit of merely indicating what they want done without giving 
any suggestions as to howit should bedone. The ideal super- 
intendent is one who teaches his teachers. c 

Mr. Chancellor spoke on the topic, “ Boards of Control and 
the Superintendent,” arguing that, whatever the legal powers 
of the school board, the responsibility for good scheols rests 
upon the teachers. Mr. Cornman, in discussing “ Inter-rela- 
tions of the Teaching Forces,” pleaded for supervision that 
shall be sympathetic, helpful, and directive. 


Refusal of Board of Judges. 


The request made by the board of education to the board of 
judges that there should be an ae of the high school 
uilding scandal has not been granted. The judges consider 
such investigation to be entirely without their province. 
Should their findings be unfavorable to any of the parties con- 
cerned it is probable that legal decision in the matter would 
have to be made by them in their judicial capacity. 
It is thought that the board of education will now try te in- 
duce councils to make the investigation. 


Vertical Writing not to be Discarded. 


Supt. Brooks has declared false the rumors that Philadelphia 
will follow the action of the New York board of superintend- 
ents in regard to vertical waging F He asserts that vertical 
writing is still an experiment in his schools, but that so far it 
has been entirely successful. 

An absolutely vertical hand has never been insisted upon in 
the upper grades. Teachers have always been instructed to 
use discretion in the matter, 


Principal of Girls’ Commercial High School. 


Miss Emily L. Graham has been elected principal of the 
Philadelphia Commercial high school for girls at a salary of 
$2,500. The appointment will have to date from Jan. 1 next, 
since the board is at present in financial straits. 

Miss Graham has been acting principal of the school since 
its establishment last fall and has shown excellent executive 
capacity. Herelection as principal by a unanimous vote is 
said to be a grateful recognition by the committee of her ser- 


vices. 
New Teachers at High School. 


The committee on high schools for girls has elected Miss 
Jessie E. Allen teacher in Latin and Greek at $1,050 a year 
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vice Miss Mary C. Lane who has resigned; and Miss Sarah 
P. Miller second assistant in the biological department, vice 
Miss Blanch Gardner who has also resigned. iss Allen is a 
graduate of Wellesley, who was from 1888 to 1898 gig 3 of 
the high school at Warren, Pa. She has not taught in Phila- 
delphia betore. Miss Miller is a graduate of the high school 
for girls and of the scientific department of the university of 
Pennsylvania. 





Interesting Notes from Everywhere. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass.—Prof. Hugo Schilling has resigned his 
position as assistant professor of Germanic languages at Har- 
vard university, to accept a position as head professor in the 
same department at the University of California. He has 
been at Harvard for ten years and has been very successful in 
his department, as well as popular with the students. 


WILLIAMSTOWN, MaAss.—A meeting of the trustees of 
Williams college was held on May g, at which Pres, Franklin 
Carter tendered his resignation to take effect Sept.1. Presi- 
dent Carter has been in poor health for some time and there 
have been repeated rumors of his intended resignation. He 
has been president of the college for twenty years, and his ad- 
ministration has been very successful. A committee has been 
appointed to act upon the resignation and to report to the 
board at the commencement in June. 

LowELL, Mass.—Mr. Frederick Fanning Ayer, of New 
York city, has offered to the Lowell Textile school a further 
sum of $35,000 in addition to a like giit made by him several 
months ago. This gift makes available the $35,000 appro- 
priated by the legislature, and gives to the trustees ample 
funds to erect and complete the new Southwick hall. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y.—School No. 27, the new model school 
that has been decorated by the Women’s Educational and In- 
dustrial Union, was opened to the public May 6. In each of 
the classrooms particular attention has been paid to color har- 
mony. The assembly hall is draped with flags and is adorned 
with examples of noble pictures and statuary, 

This school-house is ine to the efforts of Mrs. H. B. Mont- 
gomery, of the school board, Miss Cora M. Ceote, principal of 
the school, and a large corps of ladies of the union who have 
worked assiduously in securing contributions. 


East St. Louis, ILt.—A high school chorus of 210 voices 
with four soloists from Prof. Alfred G. Robyn’s choir, St. 
Louis, rendered Gaul’s beautiful oratorio ‘‘ The Holy City,” 
April 27, before a large audience. The performance was one 
of the finest ever given in East St. Louis and reflected great 
credit upon the city director of music, Prof. M. Edwin 
Johnson. 

BoRDENTOWN, N. J.—The Burlington gpa Teachers’ 
Association held a special meeting May 12 with about 200 
members present. The address of welcome was made by 
Supt. William Mactfarland, of Bordentown. Good addresses 
were made by the following named: J. B. Woodward, “ The 
State;” Prof. George W. Twitmyer, ‘‘Widening Ideals in 
Public School Education;” Mrs. Ida Gilbert Myers, “A 
Teacher’s Relation;” Mr. Otis K. Stuart, ‘“ Graphite ;” Prof. 
A. J. Demarest, “ Primary Methods in Teaching Reading.” 

ATLANTA, GA.—Patriotic exercises were held in the various 
Atlanta schools May 10 with the double purpose of interesting 
the boys and girls in Southern history and of promoting the 
Winnie Davis memorial fund which the Daughters of the 
Confederacy are raising for the purpose of building a memorial 
annex to the state normal school at Athens. 

ASHBURN, PA.—This township has been for the first time 
organized under a superintendent. Mr. Charles A. Wagner 
has been elected to the office at a salary of $1,200. 

GUTHRIE, OKLA.—The good work that is being done under 
the new territorial superintendent, Mr. Louis Warren Baxter, 
has been commented upon by THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. Mr. 
Hopkins is a thoro Westerner by birth and education. Born 
at Ottawa, Kas., he was brought up at Malvern in the same 
state. He entered the Kansas state normal school at Emporia 
in 1884. After graduating he was for two years private secre- 
tary to Pres. Taylor. In 1884 he came to Oklahoma to accept 
the principalship of the Guthrie highschool. Subsequently he 
was elected superintendent at Guthrie. 

Newport News, VA.—The school board has accepted the 
bid of Mr. M. J. Eastman for twe buildings, to cost $26,350. 
The school-houses are to be Acme plaster. 

BELLMORE, L.1.—The schools of districts Nos. 4 and 7 have 
been. closed on account of scarlet fever. The disease is very 
prevalent in all this part of Long Island. 

WoopsinE, N.J.—The annual visit of the trustees of the 
Baron de Hirsch fund was made May 2. All expressed them. 
selves as being gratified by the remarkable progress that-has 
been made within the year in the appearance and ena 
of the place. Among those present were Jacob H. Schiff, 
Emmanuel Lehman, Eugene S. Benjamin, Mayer Sulzberger, 
W. H. Hackenburg and A. S: Solomon. 

LINCOLN, NEB.— Zhe School /ndex is anew local educational 
paper, issued from the office of the city superintendent of 
schools, Dr. H.C. Gordon. It will go into every home repre- 
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sented in the schools of the city and will endeavor to enlist the 
sympathy of parents with the various new features of the 
school work. 

POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y.—Dr. Clarence H. Woolsey, whose 
election to the principalship of the Poughkeepsie high school 
was announced in last week’s JOURNAL, is a graduate of the 
Cortland normal school, ’84, and Harvard college, ’90._ His 
degree of Ph. D. was gained at Washington university, St. 
Louis, while he was teaching mathematics at Smith academy, 
that city. Since September, 1898, he has been professor ef 
mathematics and supervisor of methods in the Jamaica, L. I., 
normal school. He comes to Poughkeepsie highly recom- 
mended by his colleagues. 


New HAven, Conn.—Mr.G.L. Fox, for sixteen years rector 
and head of the famous Hopkins grammar school, has handed 
in his resignation, to take eftect at the end of the present school 
year. His successor will be Mr. Charles H. Weller, Yale, ’95, 
who has been a teacher in the New Haven high school. 


PuTNAM, Conn.—The contract for the new grammar school 
building has been awarded to J. W. Bishop & Co., Worcester, 
Mass. Their bid was $31,374. 


NEw HAVEN, Conn.—The board of education at a special 
meeting, April 30, voted to turn the Roger Sherman school 
over to the state board of education to be used for model 
school purposes. Under the terms of the contract between the 
city of New Haven and the state board a request of such a 
character cannot be denied. 

HoMESTEAD, PA.—It is announced that Mr. C. M. Schwab 
= ae this borough with a magnificent manual training 
school. 

NEw HAVEN, Conn.—Mrs. Lucy H. Boardman, who gave 
the city of New Haven the training school which bears her 
name, has added a gift of $13,000 to be used for the erection 
of an addition to the building. 


BALTIMORE, Mp.—A law has recently been passed by the 
Maryland state legislature by which only men who can read 
and write will be allowed to vote. The Republicans have 
opened schools for the illiterate colored people in various parts 
of the state, and it is said that they are well patronized. The 
a who attend are making good progress in learning to read 
and write. 





Methods of Teaching History. 


Boston, Mass.—The New Lo gyn History Teachers’ As- 
sociation met in Convocation hall, April 20. About one hun- 
dred teachers from a and secondary schools were in at- 
tendance, Prof. Herbert D. Foster, of Dartmouth, presiding. 

A report was read reviewing the suggestions of the commit- 
tee of seven appointed by the American Historical Association 
more than a year ago. It presented asyllabus for the main 
branches of history, each branch of which included an outline 
of the matters to be considered, topics for individual work and 
references, with various ‘suggestions for teachers. In taking 
up methods deemed efficient in class-room, the report said that 
in all cases pupils should be enabled to keep their bearings, to 
note the reference which any discussion has to corresponding 
matter in the text-book, and to get a definite result from every 
discussion. A teacher, the report said, should make up his 
mind to do as much reading in the term as he requires of his 
class, and this would not be a drudgery, but would be found to 
give the keenest intellectual enjoyment. His remarks to the 
class will grow freer and more independent every year, and he 
will himself be acquiring historical perspective and judgment, 
without which no one can be considered a good teacher of his- 
tory. It was urged that the time-honored method of “‘hear- 
ing” a lesson from the text-book must be done away with, and 
that the one hundred and twenty hours of teaching which were 
available in most terms, while they could not be expected to 
give a complete understanding of the historical periods covered, 
should at least establish for the pupil a number of vantage 
points in history from which he could look around understand- 
ingly at other events from time to time as he had opportunity. 
It should enable him to pick out books of real worth when he 
needs them, and should show him how to handle books in order 
to get from them the information he wants without delay. The 
need of good working libraries of the up-to-date works on his- 
tory in all schools was dwelt upon. 

The suggestions of this report led to a lively discussion in 
which Mr. Edward Kimball, of the Worcester classical high 
school, Prof. Lucy Salmon, of Vassar college, Prin. C.C. Ram- 
sey, of the B. M. C. Durfee high school, Fall River, and others 
took part. 
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Notes of New Books. 


The Life of Charles Francis Adams, written by his son of the 
same name, and published in the American Statesmen Series, is 
a fine example of filial biography, and altogether worthy of a 
place in this admirable list. ‘The Adams who is the subject of 
this book was the third son of John Quincy Adams, and grand- 
son of John Adams, both presidents of the United States. He 
himself was minister to England in Lincoln’s administration 
and arbitrator to represent the United States in the Geneva 
arbitration. During thirteen years of public life in the most 
important positions he sustained himself as a faithful, entirely 
competent official in very high places in very troublous times. 
Of a family stock of which any great nation may well be proud, 
thoroly educated at home and abroad, the Charles Francis 
Adams of this biography fulfilled a great mission of patriotic 
diplomacy. Our nation has been especially fortunate in its 
representatives at the court of St. James, never more so than 
in the scholarly and politic gentleman there in the period of 
the Civil war. 

The volume contains many stirring, dramatic passages. The 
chapter upon the reception in England of the Emancipation 
Proclamation is of extraordinary interest. That document, 
immortal in its wisdom and righteousness, was pronounced 
“the wretched makeshift of a pettifogging lawyer,” one of 
“the most extravagant yet most commonplace dodges,” a “ hid- 
eous outburst of weak yet demoniacal spite,” “the most un- 
paralleled last card ever played by a reckless gambler,” a pro- 
clamation of “the most horrible brutality,” and “one of the 
most devilish acts of fiendish malignity which the wickedness 
of man could ever have conceived.” To Mr. Adams it was of- 
fensively clear that the upper and even the middle classes of 
England were pro-slavery almost toa man. In sucha crisis 
he patiently, tactfully maintained the dignity of his great mis- 
sion, which was to prevent recognition of the Southern 
Confederacy and any form of foreign intervention until the 
moral sense of the lower classes brought the English nation to 
consciousness of the true issues involved. The re-action came 
very, very slowly. The London Jimes denounced the Procla- 
mation as an effort to call to the aid of the North, “the exec- 
rable expedient of a servile insurrection,” even after the aris- 
tocratic privileged official classes were beginning to feel the 
pressure from the working men. 

To those who have heard so much of the influence upon Bri- 
tish sentiment of Henry Ward Beecher’s oratorical mission to 
the mother country at this season it is curious to note that this 
excellent biography of our American minister contains no al- 
lusion whatever to it. Mr. Adams was engrossed in the official 
public business, which had to be transacted with the greatest 
nicety. He found comfort in the splendid services of Cobden 
and Bright in organizing the laboring classes to support the 
cause of freedom; but he had himself to live apart from the 
scenes and from the men of the great social and political strug- 
gle. Fortunately for him by disposition and rearing and cul- 
ture he was entirely fitted to understand this struggle without 
need to share in it. 

The style of this biography is very satisfactory ; and its ma- 
terial is well chosen to instruct and to interest the reader. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Company, Boston and New York. 1900. 
Pages 426. Cloth. $1.25.) W. E. C. 


Who should read Passano’s History of Maryland? Whatcall 
is there for histories of our states, our great cities, our towns, 
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calities of this country, and those who have peculiar personal in- 
terest inMaryland. We may study history, if we are historical en- 
thusiasts, intensively by limiting either the period of time to be 
covered or the region. No one who confines his attention to 
“general histories” will ever understand history. One who 
knows this fact does well to dig deep into the past of many lo- 
calities. He will find no story more interesting than that of 
the past of the Catholic Colony of Maryland. 


For such a history as this there is a place. The people of 
the various states of the United States of North America can- 
not by any possibility avoid becoming differentiated from each 
other. Climates vary radically. The original sources and the 
new streams of immigration of our people have varied radically. 
The coast states have different economic opportunities from those 
inland. Maryland cannot be like Maine or Ohio or Colorado, 
Baltimore is essentially unlike St. Louis in economic occupa- 
tions. We must look to local histories for the revelation of 
these simple facts and of their unmistakable causes. 


A local history ought to trace from its beginnings the story 
of the people : their politics and religion, their families, schools, 
business, professions, and general social relations. It should 
reveal character. It should disclose tendencies. It should be 
literary, graphic, vital. It should be true to the life that was 
from beginning to date. Whatever illustrations may contrib- 
ute to the pictures of the pen should be added. 


Judged by these standards the author and the publisher of 
this History of Maryland have been successful. We have here 
a short history with a very just proportioning of relative val- 
ues. Theliterary style is attractive. There are numerous inter- 
esting biographical details. On many a page is some picture, 
large or small, to illustrate the text. Am appendix contains 
the constitution of the state adopted in 1867. The book is 
well adapted asasupplementary reader for schools both in con- 
tents andinform. (Dulany Company, Baltimore, 1900, pp. 244. 
Cloth. 12mo. Illustrated.) W. E. C. 


The Woodpeckers, by Fanny Hardy Eckstorm. Concentrat- 
ion is a good thing in any study ; especially is this so in such a 
wide field as natural history. Hence this book, in which an 
enthusiastic student treats of a single family of birds, will be 
welcome. Much of the matter is from personal experience, 
and itis presented in an attractive way. The object is to 
stimulate the reader to original observation and intelligent. 
study. The book has five colored plates by Louis Agassiz 
Fuertes and drawings by John L. Ridgway. Particular pains 
are taken to show the woodpecker’s tools—his bill, foot, tongue, 
and tail, (Houghton, Mifflin & Company, Boston.) 


Lights to Literature, edited by J, E. Adams, principal of 
Goudy school, Chicago, and Charles W. French, principal of 
the Hyde Park high school, Chicago. This isthe name of a 
graded series of books for use in the schools. We have before us 
books seven and eight in which are complete masterpieces from 
British and American authors. These books will introduce the 
pupils to some of the best prose and verse that has been written 
in our language, and encourage them to know more about these 
authors and their works. Book seven contains selections from 
Bryant, Irving, Macaulay, Lamb, Poe, Franklin, Whittier, 
Washington, Longfellow, Lincoln, Tennyson, Dickens. O'Reilly, 
and Webster; book eight from Burroughs, Goldsmith, Haw- 
thorne, Gray, Burns, Lowell, Holmes, Shelley, Wordsworth, 
Emerson, Browning, Brown, andShakespeare. The portraits and 





and villages? What should be the na- 
ture of these local histories? These ques- 
tions naturally arise when we take up 
for reading such a book as this duodecimo 
of two hundred and forty odd pages. Per- 
haps Daniel Webster put the general phil- 
osophy of how to do book-reading more 
clearly and more emphatically than any 
one else when he laid it down as funda- 
mental never to read a book or even to 
open its pages until after carefully map- 
ping out in one’s mind its probable con- 
tents and argument. He advised writing 
out enough memoranda to serve as bases 


to Make—Easy to Digest and of Exquisite Flavor. 
trengthening, Refreshing and most economical in use. 
Sold at all grocery stores—order it next time. 





of criticism in the progress of the read- 
ing. 

Sur questions may serve the same 
general purpose as the great statesman’s 
directions. Two classes of persons may 
be expected to read this History of Mary- 
land : those who wish to know accurately 
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much of the special events in various lo- 
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biographical sketehes have been prepared especially for these 
books. These and the notes at the end will aidin arousing and 
keeping the pupil’s interest. (Rand, McNally & Company, 
Chicago and New York.) 


Flame, Electricity, and the Camera: Man’s Progress from the 
First Kindling of Fire to the Wireless Telegraph and the Pho- 
tography of Color. By George Iles. The way in which atten- 
tion was first called to fire and the rapid changes which heat 
produces is unknown and has perished with the early history 
of the race. Probably it came by accident either the heat of 
the sun’s rays was concentrated upon a bunch of dried grass or 
leaves by a dewdrop ; the friction of two resinous limbs in the 
forest, moved by a high wind, heated the wood to the kindling 
point ; or the lightning’s flash was followed by bursting flame. 
But when once its value in rendering food more palatable, or 
the added comfort in cold and stormy weather was learned, the 
first purpose would be to preserve the fire, or to renew it at 
will. Starting at this germ of civilization, Mr. Iles traces the 
many and various applications of heat to advance mankind 
culminating in the blast-furnace and the Bessemer converter. 
Developing along the line of transformation of energy, the 
steam engine, whereby one to direct effort accomplishes the 
work of thousands, has not only made modern comforts possible, 
but has brought all the world into touch thru the railroad and 
the steamship. 

During all theearlier years the twin force of fire, electricity, 
passed all unheeded. But when Franklin tapped the cloud and 
proved the identity of lightning and the disturbances of the 


stick of rubbed glass, a new path thru the forest was blazed — 


which has led to equally important advances in these latter 
years. The discovery of induction thru the interrelation of 
magnet and current, the work mainly of Prof. Joseph Henry, 
led directly to the telegraph, soon to be followed by the ocean 
cable, and the world was unified. The natural sequence was 
the telephone and the electric motor, with all the convenience 
of modern travel. And now the application of the current as 
produced by the dynamo to electric welding, and to the reduc- 
tion of refractory ores in the electric furnace, in turn 1s doing 
away with the work of fire in chemical changes. 

Another similarly important line of development nas peen 
the art of representation. This started in the rude drawing 
where the line was merely suggestive. But when color came 
to be understood as a mere reflection of rays of light of a cer- 
tain kind, the process of calling in the sun’s help to fix the 
picture produced in the camera quickly followed. This has 
steadily improved, mainly by the shortening of the time needed 
for exposure, until instantaneous photography has resu!ted. 
This same process has given the tone relation of colors, and 
latterly the power of reproduction of colors themselves, while 
along an independent line has come a most remarkably effect- 
ive instrument for investigation into the constitution of the 


heavens 
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All these steps the author clearly traces and some of them 
and their results are shown by colored plates, the butterfly in 
its natural colors, which is used asa frontispiece, being worthy 
of special praise. The book is a most valuable addition to the 
popular histories of modern science. (Doubleday, McClure Co., 
New York.) 


Nature’s Miracles is a volume relating to electrical discoveries, 
by the late Prof. Elisha Gray. We know of no one who was 
more competent to write on this subject than he. He was 
such a master of expression that he made things clear to the 
merest novice. The telephone, telegraph, electric light, dy- 
namo, telautograph, wireless telegraphy, and all the other 
wonderful things in the application of electricity to human use, 
are described by one who spent his life in studying this subtile 
natural force, and who made many important inventions him- 
self, Those who wish to have a knowledge of electricity with- 
out studying too deeply into the technicalities of the science 
should read this book. (Fords, Howard & Hulbert, New York. 
Cloth, 60 cents.) 


The initial number of the Vanderbilt Oriental Series has ap- 
peared in the shape of A Grammatical Index to the Chandogya- 
upanisad, Prof. Charles Edgar Little, of the University of 
Nashville. It ought to make the independent study of an 
Upanisad possible to that large class of classical teachers who 
have had a year of Sanskrit in their college course, but who 
from the dearth of good and inexpensive books have never been 
able to go on by themselves. Bohtlingk’s text has been taken 
as the standard and the great St. Petersburg lexicon has beer. 
made the basis of most of the derivations. (The American 
Book Company, New York ) 


A suggestive caption is Chatty Readings in Elementary Sei- 
ence. Hach of the series, for there are three books, is just 
what the title implies, chats about animals and insects which 
we meet on every hand. We are introduced at once to those 
dear friends of the family circle, the cat and the dog, after 
which Man’s Best Servant is faithfully treated. The chapters 
are short and the style simple. Among the little people these 
books are bound to be popular. Longmans, Green & Company, 
New York.) 


Among the latest volumes in Cassell’s National Library are 
Travelsin the Interior of Africa, by Mungo Park ; The Life and 
Death of King John, by William Shakespeare ; Old Age and 
Friendship, by Cicero; and Love’s Labor’s Lost, by William 
Shakespeare. These volumes are carefully edited, with intro- 
ductions by Henry Morley. They cover a wider range of liter- 
ature than any series of low-priced English classics of which 
we know. (Cassell & Company, Limited, New York. Issued 
weekly ; subscription price, $5.00 a year ; ten cents each.) 


The unusual combination of a novel and a book of travel is 
presented inClara Louise 
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Burnham’s book, Miss 
Prichard’s WeddingTrip. 
It is an attractive com- 
bination and we almost 
feel we accompany the 
party. The plot of the 
story is original. The 
heroine is a NewEngland 
spinster disappointed in 
early love. The man she 
loved dies and intrusts 
to her his daughter, who 
so much resembles her 
father that the European 
trip on which MissPrich- 
ard accompanies the girl 
assumes to her the sem- 
blance of a wedding 
journey she had long 
since planned with the 
girl’s father. They visit 
England, Wales, Scot- 
land, France, Italy, 
Switzerland, Germany, 
They see churches, gal- 
leries, lanes, fields, and 
mountains. The pretty 
conceit on which the 
story is based is worked 
out beautifully. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Company. 
Price, $1.50.) 
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There 
SAtre 2400 


Disorders incident te the human frame, 
ef which a majority are caused or pro- 
moted by impure blood. 

The remedy is simple. 

Take Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 

That this medicine radically and 
effectively purifies the blood is known 
to every druggist, known to hundreds 
of thousands of people who themselves 
or by their friends have experienced 
its curative powers. 

The worst cases ef scrofula, the 
most agonizing sufferings from salt 
rheum and other virulent blood dis- 
eases, are conquered by it, while 
those cured of boils, pimples, dys- 
peptic and bilious symptems and that 
tired feeling are numbered by millions. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Will do you good. Begim te take it today. 





Book About 
Colorado 


Colorado, with its perfect climate, 
magnificent mountain scenery and 
excellent hotels, appeals to every 
one in need of rest or recreation. 


Our book, beautifully illustrated and 
with a fine topographical map, is very 
interesting and informative. Send for 
it today, enclosing 6c in postage, to 
P.S. EUSTIS, G.P.A.,C.B.&Q.R.R., Chicago 





Interesting Notes. 


Geikie on Mountain Structure. 


The present knowledge of mountain 
structure is discussed by James Geikie in 
the /nternational Monthly. He believes 
man is no longer satisfied with the state- 
ment that “in the beginning God created 
the heavens and the earth” if that in any 
sense means that the earth was finished 
from the beginning. 

Scientists now look on the earth as a liv- 
ing thing with its continuous changes of 
growth and decay; the strife of its ele- 
ments one with another as they seek to 
build it up here and tear down there. 
Changes in theappearance and form of the 
earth’s surface are no longer regarded as 
exceptions or accidents, but rather the 
normal conditions brought about by world- 
making forces ever at work. 

Protesser Geikie thinks that some close 
connection exists between volcanoes and 
mountain-making from the fact of their 
constant association; but which is cause 
and which effect, if indeed they should *be 





considered in any relation, is as yet by no 
means definitely known. 


South Dakota Farms 


Is the title of an illustrated booklet just 
issued by the Chicago, Milwaukee, & St. 
Paul Railway, cpa rg of the country 
between Aberdeen and the Missouri river, a 
section heretofore unprovided with rail- 
way facilities but which is now reached b 
a new line of the Chicage, Milwaukee 
St. Paul Railway. Everyone contemplat- 
ing a change of location will be interested 
in the information contained init and a 
copy may be had by sending a two-cent 
stamp to F. A. Miller, General Passenger 
Agent, Chicago, III. 


A Revelation, 


If there are doubting Thomases or Maid- 
ens fair, or those unfair, who fain would 
be fair, let them use 

Dr. T. Felix Gouraud’s 

Oriental Cream 
and prove the efficacy of what the proprie- 
tor has so long tried to impress on the 
minds of all, in nearly every part of the 
world. Asa Skin Purifier and Beautifier 
it has no equal or rival. If the reader 
would prove the virtues of Oriental Cream, 
use it where a Scratch or slight Cut, or 
where a Black-head or Pimple is troubling 
you, then you see its healing and purifying 
qualities—if it does its work well, then 
read the advertisement again for further 
testimony of its virtues, and by usin 
Oriental Cream renew both Youth an 
Beauty. 

NEw YORK, Nov. 11, 1887. 
FERD. T. HOPKINS, EsqQ.: 

I would like to know the price of One 
Dozen bottles of your Oriental Cream, as 
I use it and like it. Would like to get a 
supply to take on my tour, soon as pos- 
sible. Answer and oblige, 

MRS. JAMES BROWN POTTER, 
Brevoort House, New York. 


Literature and Athletics. 


It is rather remarkable how many of the 
younger writers of to-day are successful 
athletes. Instead of spending their even- 
ings in taverns and grillrooms, the literary 
man of the best type to-day finds stimulus 
in the exhilaration of out-door life rather 
thar in the flowing bowl. Richard Hard- 
ing Davis is an enthusiastic athlete; Mr. 
Arthur Stanwood Pier, the author of “ The 
Pedagogues,” is a successful adept at ten- 
nis ; Mr. Van Tassel Sutphen, who wrote 
“The Cardinal’s Rose,” is an exuberant 

olfer in practice-as well as in print, for he 
is the editorof Go/f,; Mr. Kenneth Brown, 
who jointly with Mr. H. D. Boone, wrote 
Eastover Court House,” the first of the 
American Contemporary Novel series—as 

ood a sporting novel, by the way, as has 
Geen written in many a year—is also an 
expert golf player. “I happen to be presi- 
dent n the University of Virginia Golf 
Club at present,” Mr. Brown wrote recent- 
ly to a friend, “and if your town has a 
golf club that thinks it can lick ours, we 
should be pleased to have it come up and 
try it.” 
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Pears 


The more purely negative soap is, 
the nearer does it approach perfection. 
Unless you have used Pears’ soap 
you probably do not know what we 





mean by asoap with no free fat or al- 
kali in it—nothing but soap. 


All sorts of people use Pears’ soap, all sorts of 
stores sell it, especially druggists. 
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eooceeceeoecs 
‘Piles 
Cured 


watd Dunellen, Wilkes- 
arre, Pa.: “For seven years 
as scarcely ever free from 
e terrible torture of itch- 
piles. I tried all sorts of 
remedies. Was told a surgi- 
cal operation might save. 
One 50 cent box of Pyramid 
Pile Cure entirely cured 
me.” All druggists sell it. 
Free book by mail on Piles, 
causes and cure. Pyramid 
@ Drug Co., Marshall, Mich. 


A Skin of Beauty isa Joy Forever 
Dr. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


SEgFe 
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8 es, Freckles 
se Moth-Patches 
tee. _— and — 

° od jiseases, 8D 
‘] S every blemish 
Fete on beauty and 
Fy Fy defies detec- 
on. its 
virtues it has 
stood the test 
of 52 years; no 
other has, and 
is so harmless 
we taste it to 
be sure it 
\ Ws is properly 
no coanterfeitof simuar Name. Thedistinguis me 
5 Cy 
Dr. L, A. Sayre said to a lady of the haut-ton (a 
pate “* As you ladies will use them, I recom. 
mend ‘ Gouraud’s Cream’ as the least harmful of 
all the Skin preparations.” One bottle | last 
six months u ng it every day. GOURAUD’S 
POUDRE SUBTILE removes superfluous hair 

without pera the skin. 
. T. HOPKINS aay fe 
37 Great Jones Street, New York. 

For sale by all Draggists and Fancy Goods Dealers 
throughout the U.8., Can: and Europe. Also found 
in N. Y. City at R. H. Macy's, Wanamaker’s, and other 
Fane’ 8 Dealers. §@~ Beware of Base Imitations. 
gue — for arrest and proof of any one selling 





BORATED 
TALCUM 


TOILET 


ENNEN’S 









| 
4 Positive san 
PRICKLY HEAT, | 





OHAFING, and 
SUNBURN, and all 
afflictions of the skin. 
“4 little higher in pric ‘haps, * 
than pene Sn cubcninetn! beta 
reason for it." Kemovesall odor of per- 
spiration. Delightfulafter Shaving. 
Sold everywhere, or mailed on receipt of 25c. Get Mennen's 
(the original.) Sample free. Grrr AaRD MENNEN Co., Newark, N, J 
Salary and expenses for 


$18 WEEKLY man or woman to em- 


ploy and superintend agents. Permanent posi- 
tion. Ziegler Co., 263 Locust St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


WATER GAP SANITARIUM 


A place for the sick to be treated upon scientific 
principles without drugs and for permanent 
cures, also for those seeking rest and recupera- 
tion from tired and debilitated nerves and 
wasted energies. Healthtul climate, mountain 
air. scenic beauty beyond compare. A Christian 
family home. Two lady physicians. Address, 


F. W. HVURD, M. D. 


Minsi, Monroe Co., Pa. 


















“ PISO'S CURE FO 
b RES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS 
S ood. 








Get Your Money’s Worth. 


Don’t accept the unauthorized state 
ments of interested parties as to the proper 
return route from the San Francisco meet- 
ing of the Epworth League next July. This 
will be a — meeting and the low rate 
of $59.00 Chicago to San Francisco with 
return via the celebrated Shasta-Northern 
Pacific route will give teachers especially 
the opportunity of a lifetime. Study your 
railroad geography for yourself and learn 
that to see Portland, Tacoma, Seattle, 
Spokane, Helena or Butte, Yellowstone 
Park, and Duluth or the twin cities of St 
Paul and Minneapolis, you must have 
tickets from Portland eastward via the 
Northern Pacific Railway. Send to Chas. 
S. Fee, St. Paul, Minn., for Epworth 
League map folder, and six cents for Won- 
derland 1901. This is the road that oper 
ates between Portland and St. Paul, the 
Crack Train of the Northwest.—“ The 
North Coast Limited.” 

Mr. C. J. Van Houten, who died recent- 
ly in Algiers, rightfully deserved the title 
of prince of cocoa manufacturers. The 
house of Van Houten began business in 
Weesp, Holland, in 1817, having been 
launched on its great career by the father 
of the late proprieter. The son, by his 
skill, energy, and inventive genius, brought 
the business to its present proportions. 
He had faith in the potency of printers’ 
ink, and at one time advertised to the ex- 
tent of $1,000,000 a year. Novelty was con- 
stantly sought and every means adopted 
for keeping the name conspicuously before 
the public. 

In the first advertising done in the 
United States, merely the name was dis- 
— People wondered what it signified, 
and some even suspected that all was not 
i a with a certain advertising manager. 
The next month the familiar phrase, “ Best 
and goes farthest,” appeared. This caused 
the reader to become only the more inquis- 
itive. Some thought it was baking pow- 
der. Everybody tried to solve the riddle. 
The third month brought forth the name 
of the article. Thus had it been thoroly 
advertised and its sales given an impetus 
in a unique but an ective manner. 
The borders surrounding the advertise- 
ments have always been a special feature, 
and their great variety and originality cer- 
tainly must be looked upon in the light of 
important adjuncts. 

n 1889 the house was authorized by 
royal decree to assume the name “ Royal 
Cocoa Factory.” The factory, which cov- 
ers an area of eighty-five acres, employs 
3,500 people, the balance of the population 
of Weesp, 6,000 having been at some for- 
mer time identified with the institution. 
This loyalty on the part of employer and 
employee tells a rare story of mutual re- 
gard. The children have no thought of 
ever getting employment elsewhere. The 
city possesses al) the advantages of other 
places of its size—theaters, schools, hotels, 
etc., but everything is owned or controlled 
by the house of Van Houten, and no other 
factory is to beseenin thetown. Mr. Van 
Houten was well known as an extensive 
traveler, having visited all parts of the 
world, and was in the United States at the 
time of the World’s Fair. He was an ex- 
tremely affable companion, of a jovial na- 
ture, and clever at repartee. usic and 
the sciences were his pleasure and recrea- 
tion. He was never married. 


Prof. A. Denisons says of the Quartette, 
I think the effect especially fine in connec- 
tion with the introduction of the Old Mel: 
ody, the melody being especially suitable 
to the words. I think it an attractive 
piece and different from the ordinary mu- 
sic for such occasions. I shall use it for 
our memorial exercises. Published by G. 
H. Stratton, Castile, N. 

Health and Reet for Mother and Child. 


VER FIFTY YEARS 
for THEIR CHILDREN 
PERF OCESS. It 80 ES 
ENS the GUMS, ALLAYS all PAIN, 
COLIO, and is the best remedy for DI ; 
ele for Alanon Soothing Snap and take no other 
ask for slow’s yrup ” an e no other 
kind. Twenty-five cents a bottle. 











The Search | 
for Work 


The man who can do pomathing 
better than anyone else doesn’ 
search for work. Employers 
search for him. We teach the 
theory of engineering and the 
trades to men already at work. 
Thousands of our students have 
secured & 


Salary-Raising 


Education 

in Mechanical, Electrical, Steam, 
Civil or Mining Engineering, 
Chemistry ; Architecture ; Plumb- 
ing: English Branches. | 

hen writing state subject in 
which interested. 
Internatione} “orrespondence Schools, 

Box 858 Scranton, Pa. 

















JUST ISS VED. 
“Honor The Boys In Blue.” 


Quartette, Male or Mixed Voices 


FOR ANY GRAND 
ARMY EXERCISES. 


Introducing portion of melody of 
“Oid Folks: at Home.” -..°..« 


Written and Published by 


GEO. H. STRATTON, 


PRICE, 15 Cents, - Castile, N. Y. 


The Cut Tells the Story. 


BEST COFFEE 
GROWN, only, per 
pound, 3c. 

It is packed in absb- 
lutel me Pound Air- 
Tight trade mark bags, 
which will preserve the 
strength and flavor for 
any length of time, even 
after it has been opened. 
Good Drinking Coffees, freshly roasted, 

i 12c., 14c. and 15c. 
Very Fine, .... 18c., 2c. and 25c. 
Finest New Crop Teas Imported. 
Formosas, Oolongs, Mixed, Ceylons, Japans 
English Breakfast, Young Hysons, Gun- 
powders, Imperials & Assams. 
3c., 35c., Sc. and 65c. per lb. 
We make a specialty of Selling at Cost the Finest 
FANCY ELGIN CREAMERY BUTTER made. 
All Orders by Mail or Telephone (2451 Cort- 
landt) will receive prompt attention. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


33 and 34 Vesey Street, 
P. O. Box 289. Cor. Church St., New York. 


CROWN AND BRIDGE WORK. 


Teeth without Plates: _ 
The special and scientific branch of dentistry 
known as Crown and Bridge Work, requires the 
most accurate adjustment with perfect mechani- 
cal construction to insure an artistic success and 
permanency. it , 
Having every facility for. this class of work I 
can now offer reasonable prices as consistent with 
first class workmanship. EsTaBLISHED, 1868. 


Dr. W. J. STEWART, 362 W. 28 St., LY. 


ST.DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway & Eleventh St., New York. 
(Opposite Grace Church.) 


Oonducted on European Plan at Moderate 
Rates. 


Centrally Located and most convenient 
Amusement and Business Districts. 


Of easy access from Depots and Ferries by 
Broadway Cars , or by transfer. 


WH. TAYLOR & SON, - - Proprietor 


SCHUUL BELLS 22 et 


an 'e 
MoSHANE BEL’ FOUNDRY, Baltimore, Md. 
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BOOKS THAT WILL HELP 


IN MAKING PROGRAMS FOR SPECIAL 
DAYS—Memorial, Patriotic, Commence- 
ment and Closing Exercises 


Spring and Summer School Celebrations.............. $0.25 
Fancy Drills and Marches....................ss.scecscees 25 
ID cicticietimereesincccossedccsvonctnendenetere 25 
How to Celebrate Arbor Day ............sscesescsesees 25 
Arbor Day in the Primary Room .................se000s 15 
Beer BREE Thy TID oasis 0002 ccccssnecceccgsesyss 15 
Twenty-four Page Program for Arbor Day........... 10 
Authors’ Birthdays, No. 1.................ssccesssscssens 25 
BE III, BUG Bvcrcensvncvccscscscncsccsesesse 25 
ED vtdiiniatanpennansenkvisnontonsseseqens 25 
PE SNE BER ccs bescivtctescsseccceesesb evoceseoces 15 
Banner Days of the Republic ..................sseeeeees 15 
Ee MR idict hi dsscnccedstwcscscnditebsvevsssiocs 25 
eR itiiiccokssavestonesbpneeeescesinedese<sebes 15 
EEE SEE scbcicanvatmntbinecosinscneseccoserses 15 
i iii ntdbiinindencngtbinhotesavecedesosennnns 15 
BEOUOE AF060S PMI GR 00. 02000.0.0cccscceccsceseesenee 15 
SR ST EE cccasswnonevcocnssssteseesseseees 15 
Reception-Day Books, 6 numbers................- each .20 
Mother Nature’s Festival.................sscsscesecsssees 15 
An Object Lesson in History ...............ssecceeeeeee 15 
Nymphs of the Elements...................0000 ecssesees 25 
Practical Programs for School and Home............ .25 








Send for our new ENTERTAINMENT CATALOG, the 
most complete list of entertainment books ever 
published. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 


61 East oth Street, - - - NEW YORK. 








Che Rand-lchally Maps 
> 


Geographical Accuracy 
ARE | Distinctness 
FAMOUS; 
FOR pasa Coloring 
Durability 


Their extensive use in schools in every country in the 
world ts proof of thesr merit. 


three complete sets of political wall maps, 
consisting of the well-known Globe Series, 
the Large Outline Series, and the unex- 
celled Columbia Series. 

A complete set of Physical Maps, in 
wall form, with supplementary hydrograph- 
4 ic chart of the Pacific Ocean, 

The celebrated Kiepert Classical Maps 
in wall form, which we control in this 
country. 

A large assortment of State maps, city 
maps, special maps for history and litera- 
| ture classes, etc. 


OUR LINE 
EMBRACES 





Priced catalogue mailed on receipt of request. Correspondence 
invited, 





RAND, McNALLY & CO. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 








7 
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PERSONALLY CONDUCTED 


RATE, 


$188.50. 


New York, or address Gro. 
J. B. HUTCHINSON, Gen’! rigr. 


ag AE 888 A 900 a 98> ~HH 000 EB 200 0 O6 





TOUR 2% PACIFIC COAST 


Through Colorado and Salt Lake City, 


RETURNING VIA CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY. 


JULY 8 TO AUGUST 6, 


SPECIAL PULLMAN TRAIN, 


INCLUDING TRANSPORTATION, DOUBLE PULLMAN BERTH AND MEALS, 


TWO PERSONS IN A BERTH, EACH, $168.50. 


For farther information a epaly ly to W. N. Burcuagp, Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway 
yD, Assistant General ‘Passenger Agent, Philadelphia’ 


J. R. WOOD, Gen’! Pass. Agent. 
lh ELST TIE ET ERIE 


$00 > 00-000 000 800 O00 aD 00 a SOR Every Primary Teacher 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


Every Grammar-Grade Teacher 
Every Country-School Teacher 


who does not own and has not read over and 
over again these three great books has missed 
and is daily missing the wisest directions, 
the best inspiration, the most direct and 
practical help that can be given to the 
teacher's work : 


PARKER’S TALKS ON TEACHING. 


The best statement of the methods of the new 
education that has bee: ie or probably ever 
will be. Price, 90c., postpaid. 


PAGE'S THEORY arp pipectics OF TEACH- 


One of the HEN pl on teaching of all 
time. Almost everybody has it. Our edition is 
best and cheapest. Price, 64c., postpaid. 


PAYNE'S LECTURES ON EDUCATION. 


The clearest statement in any book of the great 
educational El ime oe od that underlie all correct 
teaching. postpaid. 


If you i oa these books do not let the year 
pass without getting them. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
61 East Ninth Street. New York 
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FOR. EXAMINATIONS 


SHAW’S NATIONAL 





SPRING, “ty SUMMER SCHOOL CELEBRATIONS, 


QUESTION BOOK 


The best Question Book for teachers and 
Exercises, Tableaux, = For Easter, Ma ae those preparing to teach. 
Pantomimes, Recitations, ¢e- Memorial sila of Contains about 6,600 Questions and Answers 
os a — rating J uf Closin He - - on 24 branches ‘of stud y- 
Ys 4 y An encyclopedia of useful knowledge. The 


IN THE SCHOOLROOM. 





Edited by Aticz M. KELtotc. 





160 pages. Price, 25 cents, postpaid. 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. 9th St., New York. 


Readers of Taz ScHoot Journal are asked, for mutual benefit, to mention the publication when writing. 


ogy is higher than some other books— 
ut it is many times better. 


Price, $1.75 net, postpaid 


EB, L. KELLOGG & CO., Publishers 
61 East Ninth Street, New York. 
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